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SUSSEX. 








A.R.P. STIRRUP PUMPS 


FOR FIRE PURPOSES AND DEALING 
WITH INCENDIARY BOMBS 


Also excellent for washing down Motor Cars 


30/ - each 


CARRIAGE PAID 








1 The White eum in the ae. 
: Square Amber Bottle | 


MNS SUN Z NOMA NE ROS mene . 





Delivery ex. stock from Actual Manufacturers. 


The FOUR OAKS Spraying Machine Co. 
FOUR OAKS, BIRMINGHAM 























M OSs’ AY belfast Ginger Ale 


In the evening 


delight 


At lunch its sparkling vigour will refresh you. 
added—it 


—with whisky or brandy will you 






























ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 
INSURANCE 


MOTOR UNION  conpany 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON S.W.| 


p Tb. 





















































“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 


Postage on this issue is: Inland 14d.; Canadian 1$d.; Other Colonies and Foreign Countries 3d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A for thie column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), ani must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ‘ COUNTRY 
Lire,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


GEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 
moVenS. FACTORIES, FARMS, Etc. 
—No Emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter ~ ¥ everything underground 
and automatic, a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
able. —WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel. : Vie. 3120.) 


URS.—Avoid those tortured to. death. 
Buy only those named on the Fur 
Crusade White List. Also use humane traps 
for rabbits, rats, mice, moles.—Write to 
Major VaN DER BYL, Wappenham Tow- 
cester. 


BRONZE and Lead Memorial Tablets, 
Heraldic Enamelled Bronze Work, 
Topographical Indicators, etc.—H. B. SALs, 
Lrp., Birmingham. 





yma TREASURED MEMO- 

RIES. a agg | painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, rom 1 guinea. A 
Charmiag ‘Xmas Gift. Old miniatures 
restored.—VALERIE SERRES, 68a, The Hill, 
Wimbledon, London, S.W.19. (Tel.: Wim- 
bledon 5459.) Established 1760. 


APPLES FOR SALE 
APPLES 8.—COX’S 
best quality, direct from orchard ; 
20Ib. box 11s., carriage paid ; over 200 miles 


Is. extra.—NEWLANDS Fruit FARM, Wick- 
ham Bishops, Witham, Essex. 


BLINDS 
CURTAINS 


Langham J. AVERY & CO. 
2433 Bi, Gt. Portland St., W.! 


ORANGE PIPPINS, 

















GARDEN AND FARM 


FENCING —* STANLEY” CHESTNUT 
CLEFT PALE FENCING for all pur- 
poses. Improved Screening for protecting 
lants, seed-beds, etc., Interl and 
ale Fencing, Gates; Flower and Tree 
Stakes, etc. Illustrated price list on request. 
—THE STANLEY~- UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 24, Shottermill, Haslen Haslemere, Surrey. 
wart ED, offers of cut “ ut “ BARBERRY, w 
” BEKBERIS MAHONIA AQUI- 
FOLIA.”"—EDwWIn Cross, Nursery, Wheathill 
Road, Muytea, near Liverpool. 


DOG FOOD 


FAMOUS ECONOMY DOG FOODS. 
OHN PEEL” (Regd.) NIBLETS, 
Wholemeal belt 198.cwt. “OWD 
BOB” (KRegd.) NUGG made from 
roasted rusk, 18s, cwt. CBoth small squares), 
f.o.r., ARGYLE MILLS, Argyle St., Liverpool. 


WANTED, AND FOR SALE 


DEMOLITION. 
ANTED, Mansions, Large Works, etc., 
tor demolition; Small Freehold with 
same consi: jered. Demolition Materials for 
Sale from * ‘Beau Desert,” ‘‘ Denton Manor,” 
and “Harlestone House.”—W. COLLINGTON 
AND SON, Demolition Contractors, Leicester. 


COVERED PIPES 


A OMFORT and JOY to the FIGHTING 

ORCES, the * ‘HURRICANE” 
pene Pipe. Shows no glow, spills no 
burning an tobacco lasts as long again. The 
first and only pipe awarded the Warrant of 
Appointment. From 10s. 6d., post free to 








er List, Nutt, 195, Oxford Street, 
A philanthropic Peer after using 

aati RRICAN vE” and buying them for 
friends writes: “ The pipe is a joy. 1 shall 


smoke no other. 


LIQUEURS 


OF THE FEW REMAINING PLEASURES :— 
FORBIDDEN FRUIT, 
Old Liqueur. 
UN TROU NORMAND, a fine 
dry Calvados. 
For Stockists write to MAURICE MEYER, 
9, Bridge Street, S.W.1. WHI 3989. 


America’s 


STAMP COLLECTING 


EABLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 
tions superb copies sent on approval 
to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 
i price. Also some Mint and superb 
my _ —* K.,” 6, Westhill Road, London, 
S. 


DECORATIONS, ETC. _ 


B J. DECORATORS LTD., 66, Kinnerton 

* Street, Knightsbridge, offer you com- 
petitive pre-war estimates, sketches and 
schemes without obligation for all Painting, 
Decoration and allied branches. Town or 
country. Only finest quality work executed 
by experienced craftsmen, 24 hours emerg- 
ency service. (Tel.: Sloane 8600.) 





SITUATION VACANT 


F you are WELL AND WIDELY CON- 
NECTED, turn your advantages to 
profitable account by applying for a per- 
manent position on the sales staff of world- 
wide Insurance Company. EXPERIENCE 
NOT NECESSARY as training will be given. 
Remune ration can be discussed at interview. 
~"* 4.550.’ 





DRESSMAKING, ETC. 


A DRESSMAKER from Paris (French- 
woman) resident graduate of St. Ursula's 
College of Dressmaking, France, promises 
du chic from ladies’ own materials.—-MADAMB 
GERMAINE Pim, 2, Brunswick Place, Hove, 2. 
(Tel. : 3228.) Patronized by Royalty. 


TWEEDS 


"T WEEDS AND BLANKETS.—Cellular 

Blankets from 38. 6d., cot size, 17s. 
each, double bed. Homespun Tweeds 3s. 
yard, 28in. wide.—Write for samples, 
DENHOLM TWEEDS AND BLANKETS, Denholm, 
Roxburghshire, Scotland. 


FRAZER’ F AMOUS SCOTTISH 

TWEEDS offer the best kind of war 
economy in clothes—cloth for costumes, 
suits and coats which yield long and sturdy 
wear. Choose from our Lovat, Harris, 
Orkney, Shetney and Glen chec ks in the 
new Autumn ranges.—Patterns with pleasure 
from Dept. (, FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD., 
Perth. 





“| am AMAZED 
at the wonderful 
results ”’ 


HIS is an 
extract 
from a 
letter from one 
of the thousands 
of enthusiastic 
users of 
VIVATONE 
Radio-Active 
Hair Restorer. 
No woman in 
these days can 
afford to look older 
than she need. The 
remarkable properties 
of VIVATONE Radio- 
Active Hair Restorer 
colour of the hair. 
portant, VIVATONE is perfectly harmless, 
because it contains no dyes or stains whatsoever 
—promoting the growth of the hair and dis- 
pelling dandruff. 














the 
And what is more im 


naturally restore 


Recent testimonials include the following :-— 
“‘Vivatone has done marvels for a nurse's 
” 

“I look years younger.”* 

** Do not know what I should do without it.”’ 
“*T am really amazed at the results.”’ 

“IT am so gratejul to VIVATONE.”’ 

These opinions are heartily endorsed by the 
eS. 


VIVATONE 


RADIO- ACTIVE HAIR RESTORER 
Price 7/6 Special Size 3/9 


(post free in plain wrapper). 


Can be obtained from BOOTS (all branches), 
Timothy White's, Taylor's Drug Stores, or 
direct from the Laboratories : 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.), LTD. 
Imperial Works, Ryland Rd., N.W.5 


WRINKLES INSTANTLY REMOVED | 


Those ageing wrinkles and crow’s feet fade 
utterly away, leavin a face smooth, firmand | 
young, by means of VIVATONE Radio- Active | 
Anti-Wrinkle Cream. Prepared by an eminent | 
Paris Beauty Specialist. Pots, 2/6, 4/6 (triple | 
oo. In plain wra from Koot(all branches), 
mothy White's, Taylor's Drug Stores, or direct 


ae ndré Girard & Cte. (Eng.), a  aaeieaa 
Works, Ryland Road, } 
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With 20 Colour and 48 Sepia Plates. 


PETER 


BOOKS AS GIFTS 


SCOTT’S 


Wild Chorus 


SACHEVERELL SITWELL’S 


With 12 Coloured Lithographs 
by JOHN FARLEIGH. 


15s. 


ETHEL ARMITAGE’S 


Garden and Hedgerow 


With 8 Lithograph Pilates. 


10s. 


Silent Traveller 





Old Fashioned Flowers 


6d. 


CHIANG 


Pen Pictures, Poems and 


First popular edition at 2ls. 


PAUL MARTIN’S 


Victorian Snapshots 


A Unique Collection of 
Unknown Photographs. 


8s. 6d. 


MARY CHAMOT’S 


Painting in England 


Hogarth to Whistler. 
10s. 


YEE’S NEW BOOK 


12 Colour, 60 Sepia Plates. 
6d. 


in War Time 


Paintings. 7s. 6d. net. 


And best of all the Picture Calendars 


2s. 


6d. 


| 
| THE BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN CALENDAR 
| 


For Country Life’s Full List or List of Children’s Picture Books, write to Country Life Ltd., 2/10 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. | 









ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE Newnes, Ltp., Tower House, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 








COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


Vor. LXXXVI. No. 2238. Sa siaset samedi = 
Printed in. England. SATURDAY, DECEMBER oth, 19309. Subscription Price per annum. Post Free. 


—= fo, Soomnd Clone Matter aga Inland. 63s. Canadian. 60s. Foreign, 71s. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: AND WALTON AND LEE Telegrams: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesdo, London. 








ONE MILE FROM SOUTH COAST 


400ft. above sea level. Delightfully Wooded Country. 


A Residential and Companies’ electric 


Agricultural Property light and water. 


of 
557 ACRES 


Central heating. 
Ciarage for 4 cars. 
Extensive additions and 2 Cottages. 
reconstructions have been 
carried out to the house, 
which has every modern 
convenience. 


Well-disposed 
GROUNDS AND 
GARDENS. 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
15 bed and dressing 
rooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Excellent offices. 


Tennis courts and partly 
walled kitchen garden. 
2 Farms (let off). 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A WHOLE OR WITH 30 ACRES. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 (38,244.) 


SURREY AND HANTS BORDERS 


Admirable for School or Institution (over 50 Rooms) 





44 miles from London. 700ft. up with magnificent views. 
AN IMPOSING Central heating. 
MANSION, 
in good order, substan- 
tially built, standing on 
gravel soil, and ap- 
proached by a_ drive 
with entrance Lodge. 


Electric light. 
Company’s water. 
Main drainage. 


Stabling and Garage. 
Cottage. 
BEAUTIFUL 
GROUNDS 
WITH SPECIMEN 
TREES. 

Hard and grass tennis 
courts, walled eardens. 


Panelled halls, 4 reception 
rooms, billiard room, 
about 40 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms and 
complete offices. 
Oak floors. 





FOR SALE WITH 25 ACRES, UP TO 400 IF REQUIRED 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (33,010.) 


ADJOINING WINDSOR GREAT PARK 


Occupying a glorious situation about 250 feet above sea level. Facing South and West, on Sandy Loam Soil. 





THE BRICK-BUILT Companies’ electric 


RESIDENCE 
has had large sums of 
money expended upon 
it during the last few 


light and gas. 
Central heating. 

Ample water. 
Modern drainage. 


ears and is now in - — 
¥ Stabling. Garage. 


excellent order. 
3 Cottages. 


The Pleasure Grounds 
are laid out in spacious 
lawns: tennis or croquet 
lawn: enclosed by 
vew hedges, herbaceous 
borders. 


Approached by a drive 
and contains: Entrance 
hall, lounge, 2 reception, 
16 bed and dressing rooms 
and 5 bathrooms. 





ABOUT 5% ACRES. TO BE SOLD OR LET UNFURNISHED 
Further particulars from the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (16,344.) 
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Telephone Nos. NI H O I AS Telegraphic Addresses: 
‘* Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 


0293 
Regent { 
(3377 (Established 1882) ‘‘ Nicholas, Reading.”* 


Seasing SO Go Anen LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING. 


HANTS 








IN RURAL SECLUSION BUT NEAR CATHEDRAL 
CITY. 


o as (a i 
. " me 


WYE SALMON FISHING. SHOOTING OVER 2,000 ACRES | DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD HOUSE 
One of the most lovely views in England. 


TO LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED, with or without Fishing and Shooting 4 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 


GLORIOUSLY PLACED COUNTY SEAT 


OF MODERATE SIZE. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
Vlectric light. 
GARAGE, 


SURROUNDED BY A DEER PARK, IN A FRAME OF WOODED HILLS, WITH CHARMING 


PROSPECT SOUTH OVER THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SCENERY IN THE WYE VALLEY. 3007t. above sea, facing South. 


20 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 4 BATHROOMS. 6 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
Central heating. Main electricity. PRETTY GARDENS AND PADDOCK 
STABLING. GARAGES. 
Grounds of captivating beauty. Long drives, each with Lodge entrance. 2% ACRES 
TENNIS LAWNS. FRUIT GARDENS WITH GLASS. 


Particulars of NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, 


WATERSIDE MEADOWS AND COTTAGES. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 





Full particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 














avoewenor Sia WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 
ON A HILL 30 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON. LOVELY SOUTH VIEWS 


In unspoilt undulating country, looking down a Wooded Valley. About 3 miles from old Country Town, 












a? 





— - 


A MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE IN PERFECT CONDITION 
14 bedrooms and 5 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, Fitted wash basins, oak floors, “* Esse ” cooker. 

GARAGE. COTTAGES. LAUNDRY. BEAUTIFUL DIVERSIFIED GROUNDS WITH HARD TENNIS COURTS, STREAM, PASTURE AND WOODS; in all 
OVER 100 ACRES. FOR SALE OR TO BE LET FURNISHED 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX DOWNS SURREY EAST SUSSEX HILLS 


On a knoll, entirely surrounded by own private estate. On a Southern slope. London 40 miles Delightful position, 400ft. up, with good views. 









A TUDOR RESIDENCE A SOLID EARLY VICTORIAN HOUSE 
of 10-11 bed, 4 bath and 4 reception rooms, with every 1939 comfort. 8 bed, 3 bath and 4 reception | With lofty ne ae er reception rooms. 
'y nations het, Oe ‘tabling acess rooms, Central heating throughout. entra eating. uted 0asins. 
Central Heating. Electric Light. Stabling. Garage. HARD TENNIS COURT. SWIMMING POOL, Garage and Flat. Walled Garden. 


FOR SALE WITH 100 ACRES OR TO LET | FOR SALE WITH 40 ACRES or FURNISHED |] PRICE £6,500 (or offer) WITH 30 ACRES 


WiINKWoRTH & Co., Estate Offices, London, W.1. Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., Mayfair, W.1. Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 





IN THE VALE OF PEWSEY 
BETWEEN MARLBOROUGH AND SALISBURY 
400ft. up, commanding lovely views over the Downs. 


An Old Red 
Brick-and-Tiled 


XVIIth Century. 
4 reception, 12 bed 
and dressing roonis, 
3 bathrooms, offices. 
Co.'s electricity. 
Water laid on. 
Central heating. 
Garage. Cottage. 
Gardens are a feature. 
fennis court, — lily 
pond, orchard, kitchen 
garden, meadowland. 


FOR SALE WITH 26 ACRES. Hacking. Hunting. Golf. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


COTSWOLDS 


EASILY RUN STONE-BUILT HOUSE 





Sole Agents: (17,296.) 





completely modern- 
ised and in excellent 
condition, 
3 reception rooms 
with beamed ceilings, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms; garage for 
2 cars with bedroom 
and bathroom over, 
Tastefully laid - out 
GARDENS 
of about 


2 ACRES 






For Sale Freehold or might be Let 
PRICE £4,250 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,643.) 


ouse. _ Bathroom. — 
Dating from Dairy and domestic 
i offices. 


Beth: with — well - stocked one. ee 
4 vegetable and fruit Modern Bungalow ‘. 
a ee garden. . = : za 





WARWICKSHIRE 
BETWEEN BANBURY AND WARWICK 
A Residential Farm of 314 Acres with genuine Tudor Farmhouse 


2 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms. 


Septic tank drainage. 
Electricity available 
in village. 
Adequate farmbuild- 
ings built of brick 
and stone, including 
barn, cowhouse, stab- 
ling, harness room, 
pigsties, ete. 


The land is all rich 
pasture except 
46 acres, a2 ee 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD with POSSESSION. Price £6,000 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (36,282.) 


40 MILES NORTH-WEST OF LONDON 


On the Outskirts of Picturesque Old Village 












500ft. up, amid 
beautiful unspoilt 
country. 
A Delightful Old 
HOUSE (circa 1600), 
built of stone, con- 
taining characteristic 
old features in the 
way of fireplaces, oak 
floors, staircases and 
beams. 3 reception, 
10 bed and dressing. 
bathroom, offices. 
Central heating. 
Co.’s electricity. 


FR st 
P % A 


Attractive Gardens, 2 tennis courts, rose and kitchen garden, pastureland, 
ABOUT 90 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
THE HOUSE AND GROUNDS WOULD BE SOLD SEPARATELY 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,916.) 





(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on page iii.) 





29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


Central 9344 (6 lines) AUCTIONEERS 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
LONDON 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


26, Dover Street, W.! 


statics Regent 5681 (6 lines) 





DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 





VIEW TO SUSSEX DOWNS. 


2 reception rooms. 6 bedrooms. 2 bath rooms, 


All Modern Equipment. 
ABOUT % ACRE 
Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO,, as above 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED £350. 


ANCIENT CINQUE PORT HOUSE 





HIGH UP WITH VIEWS. IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


3 reception, 10 bed, 4 bath rooms. 
Large Garage with flat. All town services. 
| ACRE 
FOR SALE, PRICE £5,750 


Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO _,as above. 








AN UNIQUE HOME. 


WINSLOW HALL, BUCKS 


A remarkable example of the 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE 


VALUABLE LINCOLNSHIRE ESTATE 
(Louth 7, Lincoln 20 miles) 
of 3,073 ACRES, including 


THE STENIGOT HOUSE AND 





As instructed by the Exors. of the late Col, H. T, Fenwick, C.M.G. 


DONINGTON MANOR FARMS 
equipped with Danish piggery, Dutch barns, 12 silos, covered 
yards, modern grass dryer and 32 Cottages. Water laid on ; 
electric mains power and lighting. Excellent mixed shooting ; 
Trout fishing. ; i ’ 

The whole forming one of the finest equipped model 
estates in the British Isles. Stenigot House and practically 
sc ae as sete copialaieiiala Malocaia scaled all the farm buildings and Cottages have been built since 1910, 
EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE. Also 3 other Farms at Donington-on-Bain, Little Carlton 
and Muckton, together with Burwell Wood of 297 Acres, 
including the timber, and 70 Acres rich feeding land at 
Saltfleetby and Theddlethorpe. 

FOR SALE by AUCTION in LOUTH, on WEDNEsDay, 

DECEMBER 13TH, 1939, at 2 P.M. 
TO BE SOLD For illustrated particulars with plans, apply to the 
Auctioneers and Agents: DICKINSON, DAVY & MARKHAM, 
Louth: or to the Solicitors: ALLISON & HELMER, Louth, 
Lincolnshire. 


XVilth CENTURY 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
15 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. 


; 
ea) 
" BILLIARD ROOM. 


weer ian 
Ample stabling and garages. 


BEAUTIFUL TIMBERED GROUNDS 





(Tel. : 2615.) 





Agents: Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Bridge Street, NORTHAMPTON. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines). 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 

















Station 2 miles, with express train service to London in 1 hour. 


Delightful natural Gardens ; 


St. James's, S.W.1. 


HANTS AND SUSSEX BORDERS 





OCCUPYING A SUPERB POSITION 


Adjacent to Golf Course. 





A CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


in splendid order and equipped with every modern comfort. 


12 bed and dressing rooms, 
lake of 20 Acres; 
kitchen garden. 
GARAGES 
2 COTTAGES. 


STABLING. 


HARD 
230 ACRES 


2 SELF-CONTAINED 


AND GRASS TENNIS COURTS; in ¢ 


4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, billiards room. 
park, woodlands, shrubberies, walled 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE 


Particulars from the Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, 


(H, 46,217.) REGent 3222. 


LTD., 6, 


Arlington Street, 


FLATS. 





PROBABLY THE MOST CHARMING AND 
LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


On the South coast at Eastbourne. 















nae 





FINE SITUATION. COMMANDING LAND AND SEA VIEWS. 
Electric passenyer Every modern 
lift. comfort and convenience. 


Two floors 
only. 


7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, model domestic offices, hall, 3 reception rooms, sun parlour, 


2 COTTAGES. GARAGE (for 3 cars), | SUMMER-HOUSE. 
MOST BEAUTIFUL TERRACED GROUNDS, orchard, and kitchen garden ; in all 
ABOUT I% ACRES 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
(C. 44,738.) — REGent 8222. 








BUDLEIGH SALTERTON 


On a wooded slope adjoining the Golf Course. 
FOR SALE 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-APPOINTED 
MODERN HOUSE 


3 reception rooms, oak galleried lounge 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


hall 


Central heating. All main services. 
GARAGE. - 
WELL LAID-OUT GARDENS of 1 ACRE, 
The whole in beautiful order and available now 
with immediate possession, 





Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arling- 
ton Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (c, 49,216.) 
REGent 8222. 

Directly facing the sea. 

UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY OF ACQUIRING 


A WELL-BUILT 
SMALL RESIDENCE 
in the premier position of this favourite town. 
Lounge (21ft. by 12ft.), panelled room (26ft. by 
13ft.), third room (15ft. by 13ft.). sun parlour 
facing the sea (I8ft. by 15ft.), 4 bedrooms (fitted 
lavatory basins), sleeping balcony. 
All main services. 
GARAGE, 

BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENTAL GARDENS. 
STRICTLY MODERATE PRICE FOR 
THIS LITTLE GEM 
Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arling- 
ton Street, St. James's, S.W.1. REGent 8222. 





WEST SUSSEX 


Beautiful views to Goodwood. 


14 miles from station. 





*~. 


ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN 


thoroughly modernised, and comprising : 


5 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, bathroom and domestie 


offices. 


Electric 


light and power. 


CHARMING GROUNDS, including walled garden, 
REDUCED PRICE £2,250 FREEHOLD 


HAMPTON & 
St. James's, S.W.1. 


SONS, 
(c. 49,303.) 


Modern drainage. 


LT 


DORSET 


In charming old village, 2 miles coast. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT 
MANOR HOUSE 
RECENTLY RESTORED. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
complete offices with maids’ sitting room. 


Complete seclusion, 


Central heating throughout. All main services. 
GARAGE, 

Well laid-out GROUNDS of about 
| ACRE 


Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arling- 





ton Street, St. James's, S.W.Al.  (H. 50,427.) 
REGent 8222. 
£2,650 FREEHOLD. MIGHT BE LET. 


CHARMING OLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
WITH 23 ACRES. 
Delightfully situated in pretty Hampshire rillage 
near 


WINCHESTER 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms (3 with 
h. and ¢.), 2 bathrooms, cloakroom and offices. 





¥ bias i Pe 
RESIDENCE 


(ras. 
Central heating throughout. 
Own electric light. Modern drainage. 
GARAGE. 
PRETTY WALLED GARDEN and PADDOCK. 
Full particulars from HAMPTON & SONS, 
LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
REGent 8222. 





D., 6, Arlington 
REGent 8222. 


Street, 








400ft. up facing a village green, 


BETWEEN DORKING AND GUILDFORD 


amidst Surrey’s loveliest scenery. 





A BEAUTIFUL XViith CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


Modernised and luxuriously fitted with every comfort and convenience. 


8 bedrooms, 3 


Central heating. Co.'s electric light and water. 


GARAGE (2 cars). 


bathrooms, 3 charming reception rooms, 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS of an inexpensive nature. 


PERIOD FURNISHING 


AVAILABLE TO BE LET UNFURNISHED OR WITH THE 


Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


(8. 28,9434.) REGent 8222. 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Pleasant position. About 17 miles from London. 





A CHARMING AND WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


in excellent order throughout, and containing : 


2 reception rooms, 5 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom and offices. 


Co.'s services. Modern drainage. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN OF NEARLY * ACRE. 
PRICE ON APPLICATION | 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.., 6, 


(B, 48,792.) 


Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


REGent 8222. 








Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 : 








BRANCH OFFICES: 





WIMBLEDON (Phone 0081) and HAMPSTEAD (Phone 0082) 





ca ebacae e 





Dec. 9th, 1939. 


Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


OSBORN & MERCER | 





Vil. 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 











RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
1's HOURS WEST OF LONDON 





Fine Georgian Residence 


having about 18 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, ete. All in 


first-rate order and thoroughly up-to-date. 
WELL-TIMBERED PARK WITH LAKE 


Numerous Cottages. Home Farm and one other Farm 
Let to excellent tenants. 


Capital Sporting Woodlands. 


450 ACRES 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17.063.) 





A PROPERTY OF OUTSTANDING 
MERIT 


n beautiful unspoilt country in South-west 
of England. 





Privately for Sale, with about 


40 Acres 


and a good 


Stretch of Trout Fishing 


Lovely Old Period House 


of great antiquity, with many 

Restored and modernised at very great 

admirably combining the charm of bygone days with 

all the advantages of modern appointments, such as 

electricity for lighting and cooking, central heating, 

ete. It has about a dozen bedrooms anid several 
bathrooms. 


The Old World Gardens 


are well wooded and provide a charming setting. 


fascinating features. 
cost. and 











In lovely wooded 
country, 13 hours 
South of Town. 


A MILE FROM 
THE SEA 
A_COUNTRY HOUSE OF 
MERIT 


ARCHITECTURAL 





dating back several hundred years, now 
thoroughly modernised and up to date. It 
has panelled reception rooms, 14-15 bedrooms, 
» bathrooms. For Sale at moderate price with 


500 ACRES 
or small area. 
OSBORN & MERCER. 


Sole Agents: (C.839.) 











700ft. up on _ beautifully EASY DAI 
wooded hills, amidst unspoilt REACH 
country near Sevenoaks. TOWN. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Modern Conveniences. Stabling, ete. 
Finely Timbered Gardens. 

PARK AND WOODS OF 30 ACRES 
£4,500 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2135.) 


LY 
OF 








BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
AND THE COAST 





4‘ pester ~ fe aie As 
XIVth CENTURY CHARACTER HOUSE 
of real merit, pleasantly mellowed by time, 

whilst entirely up-to-date. 
4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
Main Electricity, Central Heating, ete. 


Garages, 2 Cottages, 


OLD WORLD GARDENS OF SPECIAL APPEAL 
TO A GARDEN LOVER 
Tn harmony with the character of the House. 
Woodland dells, with stream, cascades, etc. 
MODERATE PRICE WITH 21 ACRES 


Delightful secluded situation, in heart of unspoilt rural 
surroundings, yet not at all isolated, 
(17.143.) 


Sole Agents. as above. 














Telegrams : 
TURLORAN, Audley, 
London. 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


127, MOUNT STREET. LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone : 
Gros. 2838 
(3 lines.) 








A aes 


FISHING ON TEST 
TOber FURNISHED, HANTS MANOR HOUSE, 


' 12 bedrooms, 4 baihrooms, 4 reception rooms, 
billiard room; electricity and modern comforts: usual 
offices ; lovely grounds, hard court, squash court, ete. 

8 ACRES. 

VERY REASONABLE RENT TO GOOD TENANTS. 

TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. 





TO LET, LOW RENTAL 


Residential and Agricultural Estate 
00ft, up surrounded by forest land, 

BETWEEN NORTHAMPTON AND BUCKINGHAM. 
170 ACRES. GRASSLAND. 
Stabling, cow byres, barns and farmbuildings. 

16 BEDROOMS. 5 BATHROOMS. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. USUAL OFFICES. 

Electricity, central heating, ete. 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 


Well-stocked flower and vegetable 
SQUASH COURT, 

Man's flat. Cottages, 
UNFURNISHED £190 PLA. 


Or House and Grounds would be Let 


gardens, 


Furnished. 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.4 








O LOVERS OF AN OLD-WORLD HOUSE 
ina BEAUTIFUL GARDEN ; near Ashdown Forest 
Golf Course, and surrounded by the Forest and Downs 
400ft. up, extensive views, south aspect; 6 bedrooms 
(with basins, h. and ¢.), 2 bathrooms, drawing room (30ft. 
by 11ft. 6in.), dining room, cloak room, kitchen, “ Aga” 
stove, maids’ room, ete. : main water, central heating, 
electric Jight, modern drainage. 2 ACRES. Garden, 
orchard, flowers, borders, ete. FREEHOLD £3,000, 
TURNER Lorp & RANSOM, 127, Mount Sireet, London, W.1. 











“RUGBY, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK | chen. 
BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911). NORTON. 





NEAR NEWBURY 


In a delightful rural part adjoining a Small Village. 
EORGIAN-TYPE RESIDENCE, with 
southerly aspect and umnimerrupied views. 2-3 
reception, 4-5 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. Electric light, 
main water. Large garage and stabling. Picturesque 
partly-walled gardens and pasture. 
1,800 WITH 5 ACRES. 
Should be seen at once, Agents: Messrs. JAMES 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 
(L.R. 18.704.) 





WEST SUSSEX 


Adjacent to the West Sussex Golf Course and on the 
outskirts of a Village. 
ATTRACTIVE HALF-TIMBERED_ RESI- 
: DENCE, standing igh up with glorious views 
of the South Downs. Hall, 3 reception (one very large 
and oak-panelled), 7 bedrooms (3 with lavatory basins), 
2 bathrooms, servants’ sitting room. Electric light and 
main water. Garage for 3 cars. Well-stocked grounds 

ind gardens of nearly 
3 ACRES. 
Agents: Messrs. JAMES SIrYLEs «& 
St. James’s Place, S.W.1.  (L.R. 19,038.) 


WHITLOCK, 44, 








ONE HOUR NORTH 


Fine Hunting centre. 


By express trains. 





LOVELY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, in well- 
timbered Giounds and Parkland, the whole in 
exceptional condition. Laige hall, 3 1eception, 9 bed- 
rooms, day and night nurseries and 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main electric light. 
Splendid Stabling and Outbuildings. 
Recommended by the Sole Agents, Messrs. 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
(L.R. 12,250.) 


JAMES 
S.W.1. 








NEAR GUILDFORD 
Delightful Small Property for a City Gentleman, 
ELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE, standing 
in well-timbered parklands and approached by a 
drive with Lodge at entrance. 4 reception, billiards room, 
12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, etc. Central heating and all 
main services. Large Garage. Stabling. Cottage. 
Well-matured gardens with hard tennis court, walled 
kitchen garden, park and woodlands. 
6,000 WITH 38 ACRES. 
Agents: Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 
St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 19,249.) 


RURAL HERTS. 


Overlooking a small Viliage Green, about 35 miles 
from London and in a “ safe” area, 

OVELY TUDOR HOUSE, with original fea- 
tures, including panelling, huge open fireplaces, 
mural paintings, etc. Fine hall, 3 reception, 7 bed1rooms 
and 2 bathrooms. Central heating, main water and light. 
Charming grounds with old moat, orchard and pasture, over 
5 ACRES. For Sale or to Let Furnished or Unfurnished. 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. JAMES 

STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 5.W.1. 

(L.R. 18,006.) 
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Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


Sq., 





ADJOINING GOLF. 17 MILES SOUTH 


it Waa 
—_" 


a 





A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE PROPERTY _ in 

secluded position (near wwo electric services to City 
and West End). Completely Modern and UP-TO-DATE 
HOUSE in course of erection, on site of previous house 
destroyed by fire, in LOVELY MATURED GROUNDS 
OF 6 ACRES, with hard court and natural woodland, with 
stream. The Residence will contain 7 bed and dressing, 
4 bath, 4 reception rooms, and have all main services, 
central heating and basins in bedrooms, Garage. Pictur- 
esque thatched double-entrance Lodge. Completion is 
expected in December and, if purchased in time, the 
HOUSE WILL BE DECORATED TO PURCHASER’S 

REQUIREMENTS. 

Recommended by Sole Agents: GEORGE 

and Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1.  (€.1425.) 


TROLLOPE 





5OOft above the Thames, near Henley. 6 miles Reading. 


£4,750 
PICTURESQUE OLD 
2-STOREYED FARMHOUSE 
modernised and in first-rate order. 
9 bed (h. and c. basins), 3 bath, 4 sitting rooms, etc. 
Garden, grounds and paddock of 
5 ACRES 


Owner’s Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. (A.4686.) 


A PICTURESQUE PERIOD HOUSE 
in rural Sussex. 
Short motor run of BOGNOR REGIS, 


FOR SALE 
with some 5 ACRES of ANCIENT WALLED GARDENS 
and orchards, forming a beautiful setting for the fine old 
house, which contains : 


Garages. 





9 bedrooms (some lav. basins), 3 bathrooms and delightful 
sitting rooms, ete., and which has 


ALL CO.’S SERVICES. 
GARAGE and COTTAGES (if required). 


Owner’s Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. (b.2540.) 





MOATED OLD SUSSEX 


MANOR 
HOUSE 





Wealth of old oak, beautifully modernised. 
7 bed, 3 bath, 3 reception rooms, with 


GENTLEM: 


AN’S FARM OF 250 ACRES 


with model range of farmbuildings, 
2 COTTAGES and excellent Secondary Residence. 
Valuable Woodlands and well watered pasture. 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR WITH 


Inspected 


and r 
and SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


LESS LAND 
by GEORGE 
(A.2802.) 


ecommended TROLLOPE 








"Phone: Grosvenor 2861. 
'Qrams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.” 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 





SOUTH DEVON COAST 


Lovely 
and coast 


secluded 
views. 


position, 200ft. up, extensive moorland 

A most attractive well-built 
MODERN RESIDENCE 

Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms. & bedrooms, 

Fitted basins in 2 bedrooms. Centra! heating, main water. 
electricity and drainage. 

_ DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GARDENS 
well timbered and shrubbed, kitchen and fruit garden, etc. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. MIGHT BE LET 


TRESIDDER & CO,, 77, South Audley St., W.1.  (19,704.) 





£120 p.a. UNFURNISHED 

OxO (16 miles from Oxford, 4 Witney 
at end of small village). 

ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
in Jacobean style. 

billiard room, 3 reception, 

6 bedrooms; garage. 
Inexpensive Grounds of 3 ACRES 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. 


; on gravel, 


Lounge hall, bathroom, 


(15,437.) 





FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICE 
Would Let Furnished or Unfurnished. 
(5 miles from Three Bridges ; excellent 
SUSSE rail services ; magnificent views). 
MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
with labour-saving devices and in excellent order, 
3 to 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 9 bedrooms. 
Main water. Central heating. Electric light. 
Garage. Garden playroom, 
Gardens in semi-natural state, kitchen garden, paddocks 
and woodland. 
ABOUT 16 ACRES 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1.  (16,077.) 





FOR SALE OR LETTING 
EAST GRINSTEAD & TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS 

(Between) ; secluded but not isolated ; glorious views. 
WELL-FITTED COUNTRY HOUSE 

in perfect order; 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 

Main water. Electricity. Double garage. 

GLORIOUS GROUNDS OF 3 ACRES. 





TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (18,083.) 
£2,750. Recommended. 

(14 miles; overlooking pretty 

GUILDFORD common), — A particularly well- 


built RESIDENCE, secluded but not isolated. 
3 reception rooms, Bathroom. 6 bedrooms. 
Central heating. All main services. Stable. 
Charming Grounds of 2 ACRES; double tennis 
lawn, kitchen garden, paddock, etc. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley St., W.1. 


Garage. 


(19,125.) 





Highly recommended from personal knowledge. 
To Let Furnished, 6 months or ‘‘ duration.”’ 


N OXON (Heythrop country ; 8 miles 
Banbury). 
CHARMING COTSWOLD STONE RESIDENCE 
in excellent order and beautifully Furnished (antiques). 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms. 


Main electricity. “‘ Esse” cooker. Central heating. 
Stable. Garage for 2. 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS AND PADDOCK. 





TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (20,093.) 


BARGAIN at 


HEREFORDS 


COUNTRY RESID 


Close offer invited. 
(near Ledbury ; convenient for 
golf and hunting).—Well-built 
ENCE, all in good order. 


£2,700. 


3-4 reception, bathroom, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 


Garages for 3-4. 


4 loose boxes, Cottage. 


Tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden, orchard-paddock. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 


3 ACRES 


77, South Audley St., W.1. (7059.) 





DORSET ( 


ce 


Main water. 
2 ACRES PLEASI 


5Oft. 
prion, 


up on light soil); hall, 3 re- 
bathroom, 10 bedrooms, 


Electricity and gas. 
TRE GROUNDS, 


Garage. 


tennis lawn, etc. 


REASONABLE PRICE 


TRESIDDER & CO., 


77, South Audley St., W.1.  (2834.) 





EARLY SALE WANTED 


Unsurpassed panoramic views. 


SURREY HILLS 


(2 miles station with ex- 
cellent train service; 


7T50ft. up ; southern slope). 


WELL-BU 
7-10 bedrooms, 
Main electricity and 
Garage. 
INEXPENSIVE 
kitchen garden, wilde 


TRESIDDER & Co., 


GROUNDS, 


ILT COUNTRY HOUSE 

4 reception. 
water. Central heating. 
Stabling. Chauffeur’s flat. 


3 bathrooms. 


tennis and other lawns, 
srness garden and delightful woodland. 


8 ACRES 


77, South Audley St., W.1. (1852.) 








Telephone : 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 
After Office hours 
Livingstone 1066 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES. 
2, 


MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.! 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. 


INVESTMENTS. 


(And at Shrewsbury) 














1% MILES 


South Devon. 


7 


ak 


Modern conveniences. 
2 COTTAGES. FARMERY. GARAGES. 
63 ACRES. 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, 


EXCELLENT FISHING 





CHARMING STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
amidst lovely surroundings, approached by drive with lodge. 
3 reception, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 


BEAUTIFUL 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Mount Street, W.1. 





Hall, billiard and 


GARDENS. 45 ACRES. 











AN EXCEPTIONA 


LODGE. ‘ 
LOVELY GARDENS, with hard tennis court and woodland; in all about 


OR WILL 
CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, 


WEST SUSSEX 


Magnificent views. 





= 


Sandy soil. 


NUTT 


LLY WELL-FITTED MODERN HOUSE 


Lounge, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, tiled offices. 


Every possible convenience. 


GARAGES 


AND STABLING. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


BE LET 





UNFURNISHED. 
Mount Street, W.1. 




















ee oth, 1939. 


COUNTRY 


LIFE 











Telephones 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


CURTIS & HENSON 


LONDON 


Telegrams: 
‘* Submit, London.”’ 





MIDWAY BETWEEN BANBURY AND LEAMINGTON SPA 


IN 


UNUSUALLY FINE STONE- 
BUILT MANOR HOUSE OF 
THE TUDOR PERIOD 


standing on high ground in unspoilt 
country. 


4 CONSIDERABLE SUM HAS 
RECENTLY BEEN SPENT IN ALTERA- 
TIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 9 PRINCIPAL 


BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS, 
4 BATHROOMS. 
FOR 


Confidently recommended by CURTIS & 


SPLENDID HUNTING 





SALE AT AN ATTRACTIVE FIGURE or WOULD BE 
HENSON, 5, 


LOCALITY, 
Main electricity. 


Central heating. 


Excellent Water Supply. 


3 GARAGES. STABLING, 


Groom's cottage. Outbuildings, 


Delightful Grounds with formal 

and rose gardens, tennis court, 

kitchen garden, etc.; 
15 ACRES in all. 


nearly 


LET FURNISHED 


Mount Street, W.1. (15,031.) 





EARLY GEORGIAN MILL HOUSE 
44 miles from Tonbridge Station. 

A RED-BRICK 
RESIDENCE 
with one of the oldest 
water-mills in the 
country. 

3 reception rooms, 

5 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, 
maid's sitting room. 
Main water. 
Electric light generated 
by water-wheel. 
Georgian Cottage. 
and Stabling. 
Most attractive Gardens and Pastureland border the river, in 
which there is fishing. Large lake with an island. Swimming 

Pool. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD or 
WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE 
HUNTING AND GOLF. Recommended by CURTIS & HENSON. 





Garage 


(16,375. ) 





10 MILES FROM HYDE PARK CORNER 


20 minutes by train. Excellent Golf nearby. 
ARCHITECT- 
DESIGNED 
RESIDENCE 
built inthe Tudor style, 
in favoured residential 
suburb. 

3 reception rooms, 
8 bedrooms (6 with 
lavatory basins), 
dressing room, 

2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 

Main 
Garage with wash-down - 
Very pleasant Gardens, about 1 ACRE in extent, attractively 
laid out and well maintained. Tennis court, orchard and 

kitchen garden. 


FOR SALE AT A VERY REASONABLE PRICE 
HENSON, 5, 


services. 





Further particulars from CURTIS) & Mount Street, Wal. (16,308.) 








3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 





LITTLE-KNOWN HERTFORDSHIRE 


DISTINCTIVE 
HOUSE OF 
UNIQUE 
CHARACTER 
overlooking quaint vil- 
lage green, 300ft. up. 
4 miles Main Line 
Station. 3 reception, 9 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Co.'s water, main 
electricity available, 
central heating. 
Garage, 
cottages, 
lawns, 


stabling, 3 
Gardens, 
orchard and 
paddock, 
7 ACRES. 
UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE AT ONLY 63 3500 (cost double) 


Confidently recommended by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. (12,442.) 








SECLUDED AND =-ntigiae PART OF SUSSEX 


HISTORICAL 
MANOR 
HOUSE 

Elizabethan Period. 
4 reception, 10° bed- 
rooms, 5 bathrooms. 


Main electricity. 
Water supply. 
Central heating. 


Garage for 6 cars. 
Cottage. 
Hard court. —Swim- 
ming pool. Paddocks. 


26 ACRES. 
FOR SALE OR WOULD LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


Further photos from: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 11,544.) 





as above. 











BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., 
Estate Agents, Surveyors & Auctioneers, 
HAVE 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTIES 
TO BE SOLD OR LET 
IN 


Gloucestershire and adjoining Counties. 





Agents: 





ALBION CHAMBERS, GLOUCESTER 


QUEEN ANNE GEM 


Off the beaten track yet easily accessible ; 





F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


NEAR SAFFRON WALDEN 


16 miles from Cambridge, 24 from Newmarket, 46 from London, 
INTERESTING OLD HOUSE OF 
CONSIDERABLE CHARACTER 


Carefully modernised and in exceilent condition, 

3 reception, 8 or 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms; central 

heating, main electric light, abundant supply of 
water, modern drainage. 

Garage for 3 cars. Stabling. 
Delightful gardens, with tennis and other lawns, 
sunk paved gardens, bowling green and grassland. 

9 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD. LOW PRICE FOR 
QUICK SALE 
WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED. 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) 


Tel.: Regent 2481. 





Telephone: 
2267 (2 lines). 


Telegrams: 


Brutons, Gloucester. Grounds.— WISE, 


Cropredy, 


HEYTHROP HUNT.- 
E. 3 reception, 7 bed, bath. 
Banbury. 


-To Let, 





COUNTRY RESI- 
Stabling, Garage ; 


DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 














EWBURY, BERKS.—Charming detached modern 
J RESIDENCE for SALE, with brick-built Gar 
ising ground, close to schools and shops. All main s 
+ bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, offices. Very pretty garden. 
Price £1,600.—Full particulars from Sole Agent: C. G. 
FOWLIE, F.S.1., Newbury. 






gardens, 7$ Acres in all; 
holding. Owner leaving 
mortgage if desired.— 
St. George Street 


SYSsex- —FREEHOLD MODEL POULTRY AND PIG 
FARM, expensively planned for easy running ; 

ful Modern Residence fully furnished, in particularly charming 

a truly delightful pleasure and profit 


for 


Photos, 
London, W.1. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2/6. 


SELECTED LISTS FREE. 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


delight - 


F.A.I., 


shortly; half on 
Woopcocks, 30, 


London 
etc., of 

















COUNTRY 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 


WILSON & CO. Ssinting SOS ao seams 





MAIN SERVICES, 


LOVELY POSITION NEAR SOUTH DEVON COAST ON THE 
WEST SUSSEX COAST 





WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
£2,650 —— ates $ RECEPTION ROOMS. Fine lounge (37ft. by 1s8ft.) opcning to a wide loggia. 
LOVELY VIEWS OVER RIVER ESTUARY. LOVELY GROUNDS OF 2 ACRES. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN 


Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 





Most charmingly Furnished. 


CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE, 5 best bedrooms. 2 bathrooms. 

(3 additional bedrooms and bathroom over garage.) 
Hard tennis court, bathing hut ; ionit rontage to the shore. 
To Let Furnished. Moderate Rent. 

14, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1, 











PROPERTIES 


FOR ¢ M 
EAST ANGLIAN ad e 


STANFORD & SON ocr’ nc 


COLCHESTER (3 lines.) 





SUFFOLK BORDER COUNTRY—SAFETY AREA 


BUILT IN THE NARROW RED BRICKS OF THE PERIOD. 





GENUINE JACOBEAN RESIDENCE 


ONLY 4 MILES MAIN LINE STATION, 


LOUNGE HALL. 3 RECEPTION. 
6 BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. ABUNDANT WATER 


MODERN DRAINAGE. 
2 COTTAGES. — 2 GARAGES. AMPLE OUTBULLDINGS, 
WELL-TIMBERED OLD-WORLD GARDEN 


With TENNIS COURT and WIDE LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDEN and MEADOW ; 
in all about 


7 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £2,850 


Apply to Sole Agents: C. M. STANFORD & SoN, Colchester, as above. 








WELLESLEY- -SMITH & CO. 


91-93, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Welbeck 4583. 





ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 
WITH 43 ACRES, £1,975 




















WYE VALLEY 
TO LET 


ST. BRIAVELS CASTLE (GLOS.) 





PEACEFUL NORFOLK 
LOVELL’S HALL 
TERRINGTON ST. CLEMENT 





MALL MEDIAEVAL CASTLE—only 1? Acres— 


























10 mins. Rail and’ Bus stop. 7 miles from King’s Lynn. 
inexpensive upkeep. Comprising: Front hall, 
HARMING STONE AND BRICK RESI p My cance chapel (or courtroom), smoking 
DENCH, dated 1548, on three floors, approached room, dungeon, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc.. and 
UNSPOILT AND LOVELY COUNTRY by drive, well —, re gal Ww eal py = vol = usual juan quarters. Water, drainage and electric 
ESSEX—SUFFOLK BORDER Ge S { 3 c wt t 2 conan light. For further particulars apply : 
aaa ee te ee CN REEHOLD £1,500 Messrs. J. CARTER JONAS & SONS, 
we mite tong, , . 
wi, Apply, W. A. BARDELL, St. James Street, King’s 8, Suffolk Street, Pall Mali East, London, S.W.1. 
Vestibule, lounge hall, 2 other reception, 6 bediooms, Lynn. (Tel. : Whitehall 8527.) 
bathroom, cloakroom, ete. Old beams, brick fireplaces. 
Electric Light. Central Heating. OUNTRY HOUSE (in village on Berkshire Downs), 
Water pumped by engine. Modern drainage kasy distance Newbury and Reading and close to CHANNEL ISLANDS, Etc. 
Garage 2 or 3 cars, St vblin . Farm ry. Small ie zalow Station and Bus. Containing 3 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms. sas 
sarage < OF © Cars. é gf. Fi "FY. ‘ ime , dressing room, bathroom, separate w.c., downstairs cloakroom 
Easily kept Garden, rest pasture. and lav., good kitchen (modern range). Excellent stabling CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
and garage. 2 Cottages: main electric light throughout ; - P = 
FREEHOLD 43 ACRES. excellent water supply. Garden and orchard ; in all about SRST ROOM BUNGALOW and. Seroom cottage, "on 
AN INCOMPARABLE BARGAIN z 7 Ts sat east 2 _ ~"y a An owe. LIFE Offices, 9 nore site, on coast ; all modern conveniences. For SALE 
Inspected WELLMNLEY-SurTu & Co., as above = . ec . ent Uarcen pe — ere Suita & BORRADAILE, 5, Chancery 
heincniebacitiaannancaasetis wy . vs Prcrsndrensatasliibe ane, London, W.C.2. 
EICESTERSHIRE. 
HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES HOLLOWAY, PCE & CO., ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.|1. (ESTABLISHED, 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. MYDDELTON & MAJOR vr etiehon . 
Business Established over 100 years. LAND AND HOUSE AGENTS » FAL, ¥: 
































Dec. 9th, 1939. 


—iizm_ JOHN D. WOOD & CO. «<= 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
ONLY FIVE-AND-A-HALF MILES FROM THE SEA 


DORCHESTER 14 MILES. BOURNEMOUTH 15 MILES. 
SALMON FISHING RIGHTS RIVER FROME 


GOOD DUCK, WILDFOWL AND SNIPE SHOOTING. 











| 1 MILE BOTH BANKS, 1! MILES FROM ONE BANK, AND }-MILE JOINT WATER, INCLUDING 
; 30 SALMON POOLS. ALSO 3-MILE TROUT FISHING BOTH BANKS, 

} 

' DELIGHTFULLY-SITUATED SMALL MANOR 











ao 





4 RECEPTION AND & BEDROOMS AND 2 BATHROOMS. 
COTTAGE, STABLING AND WOODLANDS OF ABOUT 22 ACRES. 
1,478 ACRES 
4 VALUABLE FARMS, MILL HOUSE, LAND AND COTTAGES 
YIELDING AN 
a) * ee ANNUAL RENTAL OF ABOUT £800. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN 32 LOTS (UNLESS DISPOSED OF PREVIOUSLY) BY MESSRS. 
FOX & SONS aAaxv JOHN D. WOOD & CO.,, acting in conjunction, 
ON THURSDAY, DECEMBER 141TH, 1939, AT THE LION HOTEL, WAREHAM, AT 2 P.M. PRECISELY. 
Solicitors: Messrs. ANSTEY & THOMPSON, Southernhay, Exeter. 
Auctioneers: Messrs, FOX & SON, 44-50, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (Tel, No, 2386), and at Southampton and Brighton ; JOHN D, Woop & Co,, 23, Berkeley Square, 


London, W.1. (Tel. No. : Mayfair 6341). (61,915.) 
BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS. 
SEAFORD, SUSSEX—near the Sea 


THIS EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 





seth Tee 3 om td Serene. auth is et | NS ae 





seme as SoE  m 








The fitments and appointments are of 
EXCEEDINGLY GOOD 
WORKMANSHIP. 


occupying an open position to the South, 
and standing in the midst of most 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS 
OF NEARLY 4 ACRES. 


PANEL HEATING. 

MAIN DRAINAGE, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
COMPANY'S WATER. 
GARAGE AND 
CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE ATTACHED 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
together with practically the whole of the 
VALUABLE FURNITURE 
(DESIGNED FOR THE HOUSE) 
AND EFFECTS. 


FINE HALL AND LANDING MOST 
SUITABLE FOR A PICTURE GALLERY 


Library, delightful sitting room with bow 
window, dining room, 7 good bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms and the usual domestic 2 

offices. 





INVENTORY AVAILABLE TO AN INTERESTED PURCHASER, 


Price and full particulars on application to the Agents: JOHN D, Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Folio 32,645.) 





JUST IN THE MARKET. 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL GODALMING DISTRICT 


Only 32 miles from Town, and served by fast electric trains from Waterloo, 
A BEAUTIFUL AND UNIQUE REPLICA OF A TUDOR MANOR HOUSE BUILT BY LUTYENS 
er ' 32 Standing in Gardens laid out by ete 
Miss Jekyll. 7 


330ft. up on green sand, with 
enchanting views of wooded hills 
and dales. Carriage drive and 
quadrangle, 
Wide corridor hall, 4 reception, 
Studio or music room, 12 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, ample domestic offices. 
Central heating. 
Cols water and electric light. 


STABLING, GARAGE. 
4 COTTAGES. 





Paddock, Woodlands, etc. 





FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 35 ACRES 


Further particulars of the Joint Sole Agents, Messrs. H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, Godalming, Surrey: and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, Wi. 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





THE SOUTH FRONT. VIEW FROM HOUSE. 


(20,420.) 























COUNTRY LIFE. Dec. 9th, 1939, 


Xil. 





BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.1. FO X & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F. ° T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I. ae LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 

BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L. 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. 
OVERLOOKING THE BEAUTIFUL POOLE HARBOUR AND COMMANDING MAGNIFICENT VIEWS TO BROWNSEA ISLAND AND PURBECK HILLS BEYOND. 
WITHIN A SHORT WALKING DISTANCE OF THE CELEBRATED PARKSTONE GOLF COURSE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD §@ 


This charming modern FREE- a 
HOLD RESIDENCE, beautifully “a 





fitted throughout with all con- 
veniences and comforts. 


6 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, lounge (21ft. by 14ft.), 
dining room, servants’ sitting room, 
good kitchen and domestic offices, 





Large Garage. Store House. 
All main services. Lavatory basins 
(h. and ce.) in two of the bedrooms and 

also in dressing rooms. 


The GARDENS are laid out with 
lawns, terraced flower borders and 
erazy-paved paths; in addition 
there is a delightful miniature wood, 
the whole covering an area of nearly 


1 ACRE 





THE RESIDENCE, VIEW FROM THE GARDEN. 


Personally inspected and recommended by Fox & Sons, 44-50, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, from whom particulars with price 


SOMERSET 


can be obtained. 





STANDING WELL BACK FROM THE ROAD. 


1 MILE FROM FROME. 6 MILES FROM WARMINSTER, 
ONE OF THE ORIGINAL FORTIFIED SOMERSET MANOR HOUSES 
‘ 
PART DATING FROM THE XIVTH ; _ 
CENTURY, THE REMAINDER XVItTH GARAGE (2 cars). 
a Tudor and other Early English fireplaces. 


Wealth of old oak beams. 
TROUT-FISHING FROM BOTH BANKS 
OF THE STREAM. 
Further half-mile of Fishing can be obtained 
if required. 
COMPANY’S WATER. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AVAILABLE, 
Delightful terrace overlooking old-world 
garden, stream and paddock ; the whole 
comprising about 


4% ACRES 


PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 
OR NEAR OFFER 


Mentioned in DomesdayYBook. 


Situate on an island site formed by trout 
stream and moat. 


TO BE SOLD, 
THIS VERY INTERESTING 
OLD MANOR HOUSE 
in excellent state of preservation. 


6 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


KITCHEN and COMPLETE OFFICES. 





Further particulars from Fox & Sons, 44-50, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


WILTS. AND DORSET BORDERS 


WITH GOOD VIEWS FROM ALL PRINCIPAL ROOMS; 4 MILES FROM THE OLD-WORLD TOWN 
OF SHAFTESBURY, 16 MILES FROM SALISBURY. 





STANDING 470FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


THE RESIDENCE HAS BEEN GARAGE FOR_3 CARS. 


ENTIRELY MODERNISED 
AND IS IN FIRST-CLASS 
ORDER THROUGHOUT. 


6-ROOMED COTTAGE, 


THE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 


include tennis court, excellent kitchen 


8 BEDROOMS 


3 BATHROOMS. 
3 MEPT y > 
3 Er sees BOs, garden, orchards and grassland ; the whole 
USUAL DOMESTIC OFFICES. comprising an area of about 
12 ACRES 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER. 
For particulars apply: 
CENTRAL HEATING. Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








SURREY 


SITUATED WELL BACK FROM THE MAIN ROAD AND AWAY FROM ALL MOTOR TRAFFIC. 


Overlooking the Hog'’s Back. Main water supply. 


Fine open position F ee 
io Pe PON. Private electric lighting plant. 


FOR SALE. been J -. a Radiators. 
Ries A ‘ Ti tis EH [ a il it GARAGE. TILED BARN, 
; : , 2 COTTAGES. 
MANOR HOUSE ' le a . 
tat es ‘ Pe ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD 
containing : { , " 
vi in wet cs GARDENS 
€ , - 
oo a ee ae ¥ , tere , sg. with lily pond, tennis lawn, orchard and 
i pS ie (aaa pasture land; the whole comprising a 


2 BATHROOMS, 4 
total area of about 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


38 ACRES 





For further particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 














‘Phone: 
‘Grams: “ Estate 
Harrods, London.” 
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ESTATE 


Ken, 1490. 





COUNTRY LIFE. 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 


62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


Xiil. 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere. 
Riviera Offices. 





RIGHT ON THE WEST SUSSEX COAST 


AND SOUND OF 


WITHIN SIGHT 


THE SEA AND WITH VIEWS OF 


em. 


THE DOWNS. 


SUPERBLY BUILT AND LUXURIOUSLY FITTED RESIDENCE 





with unique and remarkable features, 


Magnificent reception hall (40ft. by 20ft.), den, cocktail 
bar, 4 other reception rooms, 2 principal suites of 
bedroom, dressing room, and bathroom, 2 guests’ 
bedrooms and bathroom, separate domestic and ser- 
vanis’ quarters, containing 3 bedrooms, maids’ bath- 
room, 2 separate kitchens (one for working and one 
for preparation), maids’ sitting room and flower room, 
Main water and electricity. Most complete central 
heating. 
GARAGE for 3. 
Excellent Outbuildings, well-fitted Laundry. 
feur’s and gardener’s quarters arranged in 
each with bathroom. 
MOST LOVELY GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS OF 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
private way down to Estate Greensward. 
Promenade and Bathing Beach. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Chauf- 
2 flats, 


with 


(Tele. > 


Kensington 1490, 





Inspected and strongly recommended as a property quite out cf the ordinary run, the beauty of which can only be appreciated by inspection. 
Illustrated booklet from: HARRkoOps, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


Extn. 809.) 











AN OUTSTANDING BARGAIN 





HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 


ON THE SURREY HILLS «+ 


20 MILES FROM LONDON. 
ONLY £8,950. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 3 good reception, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, bathroom, complete offices. 
Electric light. Central heating. 

Co.'s gas and water. 

Telephone. 

GARAGE. 
6-ROOM COTTAGE with bathroom. 

FASCINATING 
PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
and other lawns, orchard, kitchen 
garden and woodlands, 


IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 
ONLY £3,950 
OR £200 P.A. UNFURNISHED 


Tennis 


1 (Tele.: Kensington 1490, Eatn. 806.) 























EXTENSIVE VIEWS OVER THE SEVERN AND BRISTOL CHANNEL 





HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


c.4. 


Within half a mile of the old market town of 
Chepstow, Handy for Gloucester, Bristol, 
Newport and Cardiff. 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
3 good reception, & bed and dressing, 2 bath. 
Magnificent stone cellars suitable for evacuation 
purposes, 
Cols water and electric light. 

Modern drainage. Independent hot water. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE, LODGE, 
DOUBLE GARAGE, ete. 
REALLY BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 


studded with cedar and other ornamental trees, 


tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden ; in all 
ABOUT 9 ACRES 
ONLY £4,000 FREEHOLD 


ADDITIONAL 30 ACRES COULD BE 
PURCHASED. 
(Tele : 


Kensington 1490, Eatn. 806.) 











KENT AND SUSSEX 


SONG 0 Bh in Dim 





HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


BORDERS eS. 


AVAILABLE UNFURNISHED. 


A BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED 
COUNTRY HOME 


with accommodation on 2 floors only, standing 
in ifs own grounds, commanding delighttul 
outlook. 

5 principal bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 4 ser- 
vants’ bedrooms, 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 
offices, servants’ hall. 

Co.’8 electric light and power. 
Central heating. Main water. 
COTTAGE. 

GARAGE with Flat above (5 rocms), 
Stabling and Outbuildings. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS. 

In all 
ABOUT 53, ACRES 


RENT £300 A YEAR 





(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 816.) 


BOURNEMOUTH cA. 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION, 

A few minutes’ walk from the centre of the town and sea, 
COMMODIOUS RESIDENCE 
Comprising : 

Suite of large room, including an operating theatre, 17 to 
20 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices, 
Useful out buildings. 


All Companies’ conveniences including central heating. 
DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS. 
ONLY £5,000 FREEHOLD 
MIGHT BE LET ON LONG LEASE AT £350 PLA, 


HARRODS, LTb., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1.) (7ele.: 
Kensington 1490, Eatn. 806.) 





c.2. 
HATFIELD AND HERTFORD 


In real country surroundings yet only a mile-and-a-half 
from the Station and 20 miles from London, 


Modern reproduction of 
AN OLD ENGLISH HOUSE 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room, 


Main water and electricity for lighting, heating and cooking, 
Central heating. 


BUILT-IN GARAGE, 
GARDENS AND WOODLAND. 


In all 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 
RENT £175 P.A. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by 





HAkRODS, LYD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : 
Kensington 1490. Eatn. 809.) 
OLD TUDOR COTTAGE 
SOUTH OF REIGATE <4. 


Beautiful district, convenient to Main Line Station and 


about 22 miles from London. 
SMALL CHARACTER HOUSE 


with oak beams and inglenook fireplaces. 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Main services. 


GARAGE. STABLING. 
WELL MATURED GROUNDS 


with kitchen garden, orchard, meadow, 





TO BE LET 
FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
Harrops, Lrp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : 
Kensington 1490, Eatn, 807.) 
c.2. 


WEST MALVERN 


Ina high and sunny position on a slope of the Malvern Hills, 
enjoying a most beautiful view. 
COMPACT 
EASILY-WORKED HOUSE 
4 reception, 6 bed, bathroom. 
All main services. Central heating. 
SMALL PLEASURE GARDEN 
and Kitchen Garden. 


FREEHOLD £1,600 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 
Kensington 1490, Eatn. 809.) 


(Tele. : 

















COUNTRY LIFE 
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TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.I 
(EUSTON 7000) 


5, GRAFTON ST., 
MAYFAIR, W.! 
(REGENT 4685) 


MAPLE 


& CO., LTD. 


TYSOR STYLE 1929. Oak beams, doors, panelling 
and floors. 1 Acre. 4 bed (h. and c.), 2 reception, 
tiled kitchen and se itie ty bath, 2 indoor lavatories. Electric 
light and cooking; main water. Large garage; chauffeur’s 
Cottage built to tone. Magnificent moorland views extending 
to sea. On bus route near Haytor, 8S. Devon. £2,950.- 
Apply, Mrs. GRESHAM, “ Roslin Hall,”” Torquay. 





OCCUPYING ONE OF THE CHOICEST POSITIONS IN HERTFORDSHIRE 


ONLY 26 MILES FROM LONDON ; 550F 

ABOVE SEA LEVEL AND PRAC TICALL 

SURROUNDED BY_ BEAUTIFULL 
WOODED COMMONLAND. 


A REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
MODERN HOUSE 


T 
Y 
¥ 


SITUATED | AMIDST WOODLAND 
GROUNDS OF 
6 ACRES 


with long winding drive approach. 


3 reception rooms. 6-7 bedrooms. 
3% bathrooms. 


EXCELLENT GARAGE. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, spreading 
lawns, fine forest trees, orchard, etc. 


FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD 
MAPLE & Co., 





Agents: LTD., as above. 








ALDWICK, NEAR BOGNOR REGIS 


WELL-FURNISHED 
MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 


2 reception, 4 bedrooms (interior sprung mattresses), 
electric fires, kitchen and scullery, bath (h. and c., 
separate lavatory). Big Garage. Electric light. 
Large gardens back and front. Middle October to 
end of February. 


Wireless. Telephone. 
PLATE INCLUDED. EVERY HOME COMFORT. 
OUT OF THE DANGER ZONE. 
Terms on Application. 
HARRY HALL, 181, Oxford St., W.1. 
Gerrard 4905.) 





(‘Phone : 








HERTS—ESSEX BORDERS 


Main Line Station 7 minutes, from which London is reached in about 40 minutes. 
A MOST CHARMING AND CONVENIENTLY PLANNED HOUSE 


substantially built, with 1 
including Tennis Court. 


Acre of Attractive Garden, 
Secluded position. 
Exceptionally good 
STABLING AND GARAGE ACCOMMODATION. 
2 RECEPTION, LOUNGE HALL, 3 LARGE 
BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM AND 2 
SECONDARY BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, AND 
EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE. 
Company's Electric Light, Gas and Water. 
Main Drainage. 


VERY REASONABLE PRICE 


Apply, ‘ A.545,” c/o COUNTRY LIFE 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Offices, 2-10 














SUFFOLK SAFETY AREA 
OUNTRY RESIDENCE, with possession. Lounge 


hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, billiard 
room (including table and usual accessories). Garage, out- 
buildings and domestic offices. Dry cellar, particularly order. Wellington 5 miles; Shrewsbury 13 miles. 
suitable for air raid shelter. Electriclight. Pleasure Grounds, 3 large reception rooms, 15 bedrooms (h. and ec. in 5), 
tennis lawn and orchard. 2 Cottages. Area 27 Acres, 4 bathrooms. Electric light; central heat. Smali 
Freehold. Suitable for private residence or institution.— garden; hard tennis court; and 2 modern cottages if 
* 4.547,” c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, required.—GORDON MILLER, Attingham Estate Office, near 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. Shrewsbury. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED FOR DURATION OF 
WAR OR LONGER. 
SHROPSHIRE 

MALL COUNTRY —_ HOUSE in immaculate 





SYR REY (about 8 miles Guildford).— Attractive Detached 

BUNGALOW. 3 bed and dining and sitting 1ooms, 
kitchen, bath, and Co.’ s water and gas, electric light available. 
Garage. Conservatory and garden with fiuit tices. Cn ’bus 
route and near railway station. Frechold. £860. Vacant 
possession.—OsGoop, N9rmandy House, Ash, Suitey. 





URREY.—Attractive RESIDENCE, in secluded posi- 

tion, on main road, "midst pine trees. Safe arta. About 

6 miles Guildford. 3 bed and —, and drawitg rooms, 

kitchen, bath (h. and ¢.) and usual offices. Garage. Com- 

panies’ gas and water. Electric light available. Nice lawn 

an? garden. Freehold. Vacant possession. Price £850.- 
OsGoop, Normandy House, Ash, Surrey. 











FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET 





THE WHITE COTTAGE 
SEAVILLE DRIVE, PEVENSEY BAY, 


SUSSEX 
LOVELY NEWLY-FURNISHED HOUSE 
SITUATED ON THE BEACH. 

4 double bedrooms, charming lounge, dining room, large 
kitchen (with “ Ideal” boiler and refrigerator). 
Electric light. Gas cooker. Main drainage. 
SUNROOF GARDEN. GARAGE. 

VERY REASONABLE TERMS UPON APPLICATION, 
Can be viewed any time by appointment. 

8. PAZZI, 80, NORTH END, CROYDON, SURREY. 
*Phone : Croydon 1472. 





fs BE LET FURNISHED, XVITH CENTURY 
FARMHOUSE, 7 bed and dressing rooms; running 
water in bedrooms, electric light, cooking by gas, frigidaire ; 
central heating, constant hot water. Garage for 2 or 3 cars, 
stabling ; farmbuildings. Well-stocked garden and vegetable 
garden, greenhouse. 4 miles from Dorking North Station; 
14 miles from Holmwood Station.—Mrs. R. C. CLIVELY, 
Petersfield Farm, Beare Green, Surrey. (Tel. : Dorking 73240.) 





FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET. 


URREY (in most beautiful position near Devil’s Punch 
Bowl and miles of commons, yet easily accessible 
London).—Very old and picturesque beamed COTTAGE, 
completely mode rnised. 3 large reception, 4 bed (all with 
h. and c.), bath, 2 w.c.’s. Main water and electricity. Nice 


garden, not overlooked. Large garage. 3 or 6 months, 
5 Gns. P. w.; 1 year, 44 Gns. p.w. Excellent maid would stay. 
—** A, 543,’ » G/o COUNTRY vIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock 


Street, Covent Garden W.C. 





LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED 





NO COMMISSION REQUIRED. 
WANTED at once, in any district, for a special client, 
an ESTATE containing extensive woodlands of Firs, 
Larch and Spruce. Owners and Land Agents are invited to 
communicate full details to: C.2, HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, 
Brompton Road, London (Tel.: Kensington 1490); and 
High Street, Haslemere (Tel. : 60 7). 





DREDCINCG 
OF MUD Etc. 


wiv LAKES, PONDS, 
ROO 


VERS ano BROOF 
AIARSHLANDS CONVERTED 


BOMFORD{ EVERSHED LTD 
SALFORD PRIORS EVESHAM 




















GAYBORDER GIFT TOKENS 


> Just send us a cheque and we will send your 
= friends a beautiful gift token, which can be ex- 
changed for plants, etc., according to their actual 
So simple and ideal for Christmas gifts. 


NURSERIES LIMITED 
DERBYSHIRE Est. over 30 years 








—— needs. 


GAYBORDER 
MELBOURNE, 





AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 





'HE charge for Small Estate Announce- 
ments is 16/8 per inch single column, per 
insertion. Portions of one inch are charged 
as follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum) ; Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 
6/3; Half-inch (about 6 lines) 8/4, and so on. 


Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an-inch or 
less, space thus occupied being charged as 
part of the advertisement. 


Blocks reproducing photographs of proper- 
ties can be made at a charge of 11d. per 
square inch, with a minimum charge of 13/4. 





For further particulars apply Advertisement Department, 
“Country Life,” Tower House, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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Residential Flats 


in ‘l’own and Country 


_#\.. WITH REASONABLE SAFETY AND 
a) [| 1% Tie, SERVICE 


” “BELL ” FLATS consider your 
| Safety as well as your Comfort! 


ve 
























A.R.P. TRAINED STAFF 


The personnel of all “ Bell"’ Flats are well instructed and properly equipped 
to deal promptly and effectively with any emergency. Their constant vigilence 
is your safeguard. 








vd 


GREENHILL, High St., Hampstead. 


my {etinguished address provides | AIR RAID SHELTERS— A magnificent modern building set 


PARK WEST, Marble Arch, W. 


1 . a=: amidst lovely gardens and providing 
lub amenities, including bE agg meg that conform to approved requirements for safety and convenience are nearing 2 paciua weno! f aie 7 vt a ae 
ool, Gymnasium, Squash Courts, completion. ‘‘ Bell” Flats are fully equipped with Central Heating, Constant a every amenity for comfort and conve- 
E 


pomenpe veo meno co = Hot Water, Fitted Kitehens, delightful Bathrooms, Uniformed Porters, and in nience. 1 min. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
OUNES, UUs many cases include Refrigerators, Electric Lifts, ete. 2-5 Rooms from £115 — £225 p.a. 
i= Rooms from £95— £275 a J 







a= 





CALL TO-DAY. Each building is open for inspection, 10—6 daily, including te 











Sundays. Brochures from C.L. “BELL” MODERN FLATS, Central Letting 
<0”, Office, Park West, Marble Arch, W.2. *Phone Padd. 3043. 
FURZE CROFT, Furze Hill, Hove. HIGHLANDS, Putney Heath, S.W. 
The best residential district in Hove, 30 minutes from Town. Spacious lux- 
with its fast and frequent Electric ser- urious flats, with the amenities of a 
vice to town, is the perfect setting for country residence. 


Lala Shko aa Zoe these unusually spacious modern fiats. Tennis in own grounds. 
. ; 2—6 Rooms from £110—£320 p.a. 3--7 Rooms from £145 — £310 p.a. 


23a, GROVE END RAD, || WESTMINSTER GARDENS, s.W.1 FLATS 























(Furnished & Unfurnished) 
ST. JOHN s woop, N.W.8 Close to Houses of Parliament and Whitehall. 
ae Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 
| ¥ 3, Mount Street, W.1 
AN IDEAL PIED-A- TERRE | A FEW UNFURNISHED FLATS have Pngrimesuie~a pat st ates of 
Available in this delightful building: 2 to 4 bedrooms, 2 reception Furnished and Unfurnished Town Flats 
A SMALL BLOCK OF FLATS rooms, I to 3 bathrooms, large kitchens. Sembee copseiaane, ta. cones 
of unique character giving the at- seman Sto 8 tedioena, & to 5 recemiien 
mosphere of a PRIVATE HOUSE Perfectly planned. Ample cupboards. Sun balconies. rooms, and 1 to 4 bathrooms at very 
The Artist owner has built to an Panel central heating. Constant hot water. sears 
ideal. It is claimed that there are MODERATE RENTALS. Fullest particulars will be sent on applica- 


no brighter or more homelike Flats 


. 2 pach tion to the abeve Agents. 
in London, or easier torun. They 


Extra guest and servant accommodation available. 








. . Telephone: Gros. 1032. 
contain from two reception, three is sr ieee ae 
bedrooms, kitchen and pantry, « Specially constructed 
pose pees Pant +3 “ yang . A Nos. 2 and 23, DOWN STREET, PICCADILLY 
ample Cupboard room. balds com- GAS-PROOF AIR-RAID SHELTER Within easy walk across Green Park to 
forts are also studied. . 5 eet TE eesy stninster and Whitehall LONDON 
Inspectioninvited. Longor Short Leases under nine-floor reinforced-concrete building. Quiet Bedroom, Large sitting Room and well 


fitted Bathroom or 2 Bedrooms, 2 Reception 


Rent from £300 per ann. inclusive 


i af N Rooms and B: athro om 
Apply erm ce akan aan Apply Letting Office, MARSHAM CourT (opposite), Marsham Street, FURNISHED and UNFURNISHED 
Ss s, 7 1orge . ° 
Hanover Sq.. W-r (Tel. May 5511), and wisi dh iene aad attendances, Lidhrs tuvtied for atty persed 
3 ‘Watford W ay, N.W.4 (Tel. Hendon 8131). Owned and Managed by AssocIATED LONDON PROPERTIES LTD. WINKWORTH & CO. (“1 ST*) 
Flats may be viewed at any time during the day. 

















8, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, Wik 











GROSVENOR SQUARE Letting Rapidly 
IN THIS SUPERB POSITION AWAY FROM THE 


NOISE AND FUMES OF HEAVY TRAFFIC ‘ MARINE GATE,” BRIGHTON 


ON THE BLACK ROCK CLIFFS 
F L A T S$ UNDERGROUND CONCRETE SAFETY SHELTER 
FACING SOUTH AND WEST 2 to 6 ROOMS 








OF THE VERY HIGHEST CLASS AND POSSESSING UNFURNISHED 
EXCEPTIONAL CHARM am ben ane 
EXCELLENT AIR CONDITIONED AIR-RAID SHELTER ~~ 


£7 7 O PER WEEK 


A few Flats, of various Sizes, will be let during War-time on short 
or long tenancies, either furnished or unfurnished, at most reason- 
able rentals. Perfect Attendance and exquisite Food (optional). 





Ls Apply Letting Office at 
MAXIMS RESTAURANT AND GARAGE. | EVERY «MARINE GATE” 


FLAT WI'IH PRIVATE BALCONY OVERLOOKING 


i righton 5883) or 
Miss MANWARING, 20, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.! SEA AND DOWNS. (Brig ) 
‘ FOX & SONS, KEITH CARDALE & PARTNERS, 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 3046 134, KINGS ROAD, BRIGHTON. BERKELEY SQUARE HOUSE, W.I. 
Brighton 7211. Mayfair 4631. 





























HOLLINGTON [| iitsrcxe""  AILLBROW 
COURT JOHNSTON EVANS, | _stHNono, sume 


CHISLEHURST, KENT LARGE MODERN FAMILY FLATS 
CHARMING MODERN FLATS 17, ST. PR STREET, (| OVERLOOKING THE RIVER AND 


CLOSE TO RICHMOND PARK, WITH 


with Pleasant Open Views. OVERLOOKING HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 LONDON’S FINEST VIEW. 




















THE COMMON AND GOLF LINKS. (Tel.: MAYFAIR 5511.) Flats with 3 Bedrooms, 2 Reception Rooms, 
Accommodation : 3 Bedrooms and | Sitting and Kitchen and Bathroom, superbly fitted and 
Room, Kitchen and Bathroom. 5, WATFORD WAY, N.W.4 with constant hot water and Central Heating. 

py RENTS FROM £110 INCLUSIVE : (Tel.: HENDON 8131.) ) RENTS FROM £175 INCLUSIVE 5 
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C. F. COLT, Architect 


adjoining bathroom, toilet and a sun-porch. 
the bedrooms fitted with basins. 
exclusively for interior walls and ceilings. 
chauffeur’s cottage of 3 bedrooms. All these were completed during the crisis, on the Berkshire Downs. 
Similar and smaller houses can be built, despite heavy engagements for the Government, at advantageous cost. 


When applying for particulars kindly state requirements and approximate locality of your site. 


W. C. COLT 


SON & CO., LTD. 


BETHERSDEN, NEAR ASHFORD, 


The above house provides 6 bedrooms with a separate invalid’s suite consisting of bed-sitting room with 
An AGA boiler provides hot water for 2 bathrooms and for all 
To ensure a high degree of insulation, British-made INSULWOOD is used 


There is also a large garage with storage space and a separate 


COLT CEDAR HOUSES 





Photo: Lincoln Collins. 


(Telephone: Bethersden 216.) 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS AND 


EDINBURGH 


REGISTERED OFFICE 
BALCARRES ST. 


LONDON 
8, CAMDEN RD., N.W.1 





HOTHOUSE BUILDERS 






HEATING ENGINEERS 


IRONFOUNDERS 


CATALOGUES OF ALL DEPARTMENTS NOW AVAILABLE 
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121, ST. VINCENT ST. 














HOWARD’S 


Easy Chairs 


THE FINEST THE WORLD 
PRODUCES 
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HOWARD & SONS LTD. 


31, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Cecil Beaton 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 





Copyright 


A charming informal study of Her Majesty 
in the Blue Drawing-Room at Buckingham 
Palace, taken by Mr. Cecil Beaton, another 
of whose photographs forms the frontis- 
piece of “The Queen’s Book of the Red 


Cross,” which appears this week 
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BREAD AND BUTTER 


HE announcement of a date for the beginning of 

rationing will probably convince the veterans among 

us that we are settling down to the routine of home 

defence. Since the war of 1914 our knowledge of 
the nutritive and health values of the various kinds and 
grades of food has enormously increased. We are now 
being asked to cut down, in the interests of the country’s 
defence, the amount of certain staple foods which we con- 
sume. It therefore becomes of essential importance that 
what we lose in the way of quantity we should make up 
in the way of quality. ‘Twenty-five years ago it was by no 
means generally understood that different kinds of food 
differed enormously in their health-giving properties. For 
centuries it had been known, as a result of our seafaring 
experience, that fresh meat and vegetables and particularly 
the juices of the citrous fruits protected those who consumed 
them from scurvy and other so-called “ deficiency ” dis- 
eases. But it was only beginning to be realised why this 
was, and the whole conception of “‘ vitamins,”’ as we now 
call them, was in its infancy. We now know that fresh meat, 
milk, salads and the staple vegetables contain substances 
which are of the greatest therapeutic value, which confer 
on the consumer a high degree of resistance to the attacks of 
disease, and without which human beings and other mammals 
cannot lead a normal and healthy existence. For this 
reason diet has become one of the most important factors 
of peace-time existence, and if it is roughly true that most 
people who live on an unrestricted mixed diet in ordinary 
times get as much of the essential vitamins as they require, 
this will not necessarily be the case in war-time. There 
need be no fear of contradiction, therefore, if we urge once 
more the enormous importance of extending in every way 
our national output of fresh vegetables. As Lord Bledisloe, 
who, during the last war, took a prominent share in organis- 
ing our food distribution, has recently pointed out, much 
can be done in a humble way by pressing on with the 
allotment movement. Though some large towns have 
maintained a fair measure of keenness and output in this 
direction during the past twenty years, there are, as we all 
know, far fewer allotments under cultivation to-day than 
there were in 1918. If what Lord Bledisloe calls derelict 


2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2. 
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areas of intensive food production are to be reclaimed and 
rendered fit for the planting of potatoes, beans, onions and 
other vegetables, the sooner we get to work on the clearing, 
cleaning and cultivation of the ground, the better. 
Meanwhile it is important that we should apply the 
same therapeutic standards which demand that we should 
increase our supply of health-giving vegetables, to our other 


The Ministry of Food recently 
issued a “ reassuring statement ” on the subject of butter, 
in the course of which it was announced that “ the change- 
over [from butter to margarine] may mean some sacrifice 
of personal taste, but it is the result of war conditions, and 
the consumer gets from his lower expenditure on margarine 
the same vitamin qualities as from his previous expenditure 
on butter.” Professor V. H. Mottram at once wrote to 
point out that this was by no means the case: that some 
only of the margarines on the market have added vitamins, 
and that if people rely on the statement of the Ministry 
they run a risk of missing two important vitamins. It is 
no use “ pretending ” about such matters, and much better 
that the public should be told the truth. If, however, we 
are doomed to lack our full complement of the health-giving 
constituents of butter, there is another direction in which 
our normal consumption of vitamins may perhaps be 
increased. Many sensible people have long maintained 
that it was a disaster when our millers adopted the American 
system of roller milling. During the last war Mr. Lloyd 
George was on the point of issuing an order requiring 
millers to grind into flour at least eighty per cent. of their 
wheat, when he was persuaded to allow “ adulteration ” 
with potato, bran and other cereal flours instead. The 
result was appalling. ‘To-day there seems no reason why 
the millers should not supply direct to the bakers a flour 
containing the wheat germ, the “ patents ” and the richly 
vitaminous portion of the “ bran ”’ which lies next to the 
flour. No reason, that is, except the ingrained habits of 
those who prefer their anzmic “ white bread.” 


A.R.P. FOR CHURCHES 


[:: most churches the black-out problem has been solved 


staple articles of diet. 


by reverting to the old practice which used to be fol- 

lowed in many country parishes of bringing forward 
Sunday evening services to three o’clock during the winter 
months. This expedient has obviated the almost impossible 
task of darkening church windows, but other aspects of 
A.R.P. have been causing anxiety to many parsons, who 
have been wondering how much, if anything, they should 
do to try to protect the treasures which their churches 
contain. Certain precautions are obvious—the provision of 
simple fire-fighting materials and the organisation of a 
volunteer fire party. Beyond this, what ought to be done 
must depend on the resources of the parish and the situation 
of the church—whether, for instance, it is in a vulnerable 
area. A most useful pamphlet, “ How to Protect a 
Church in War-time,” has just been issued by the Central 
Council for the Care of Churches. In general it recommends 
that precautionary measures should be concentrated on 
preventing the spread of fire. Sandbags may be used 
to protect monuments, but the monument should first 
be covered with boarding on a stout timber framing, 
against which the sandbags should be piled. ‘The materials 
used for filling bags should be as dry as possible, but even 
so there will be dampness, and it is important to ensure 
ventilation of the monument protected by inserting metal 
tubes or small drain-pipes et intervals. The removal of 
old glass, if attempted, should only be done by properly 
skilled glaziers. Movable objects—plate, books, vestments, 
paintings—can be removed for safe keeping either 
locally or in a storage place provided by the Diocesan 
Advisory Committee. More important, however, than any 
individual measures is the upkeep of the fabric itself. 
Essential repairs should not be postponed on account of 
the war, nor the standard of maintenance relaxed ; otherwise 
as much damage will result from neglect as from bombs. 
Parsons requiring further advice are invited to write to 
Dr. F. C. Eeles, the secretary of the Central Council for 
the Care of Churches, Earlham, Dunster, Somerset. 
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COUNTRY NOTES 


T is scarcely possible to view the brutal and revolting 
attack on Finland unemotionally. Yet, such are the 
circumstances, there is little more practical than 
sympathy and steadfast admiration of their courage 

and magnificent resistance that we can give the Finns. 
None can have listened to the calmly impassive broadcast 
account of the air attacks on Helsinki and of how the 
capital nevertheless went about its business, without feeling 
that here is a people acquitting themselves as stoutly as 
we can hope the people of a British city would in the face 
of aerial murder. Warfare, too, in the Arctic night that 
lies over Petsamo brings a new element of frightfulness 
and begets profound respect for the fighting qualities of 
the Finns defending their independence against the hordes 
of the Soviet. But if it is possible to watch their plight 
dispassionately, can any deduction be drawn from it for 
the prospects of ultimate European settlement ? It must 
surely make it clear to freedom-loving nations, great or 
small, that their best hope for the future is defensive alliance 
not only with one another but with the democracies in a 
federation for peace and mutual protection. 


PRINCESS LOUISE 
\ X THAT varied scenes and kaleidoscopic changes in the 


alliances and rivalries between the nations the stage 
of Europe has presented since Princess Louise was born 
six years before the Crimean War. ‘To-day, 1848, with 
the revolutionary disturbances that it witnessed, has passed 
into the pages of the history books, and it seems hardly 
credible that the span of one life could cover those remote 
events and the gigantic struggle in which we are now 
engaged. Princess Louise was able to make for herself a 
life comparatively free from the conventions by which mem- 
bers of the Royal Family are usually bound, and it was as 
full and interesting as it was blessed with length of days. 
Remarkably talented, she wrote, painted, made a name for 
herself as a sculptress, enjoyed many outdoor pursuits, 
such as fishing and skating ; she was very happy in her 
married life, and spent five pleasant years in Canada, when 
her husband, then the Marquess of Lorne, was Governor- 
General. After his death her appearances in public were 
fewer, and almost always in the cause of the many charities 
in which she was interested ; but she remained wonderfully 
vigorous and active until quite recently, and we recall with 
pleasure the visit the Princess paid to the CouNnTRY LIFE 
Exhibition organised by this paper two years ago. 


CHURCH HOUSE 


Wiper immense new building in Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
which is to be the headquarters of the Church of 
England, is nearing completion and will be ready in January 
for the Church Assembly. In Dean’s Yard it occupies the 
site of the eighteenth-century terrace houses, about the 
removal of which there was some protest ; these replaced the 
monastic granary used as a dormitory by Westminster 
School until the erection of the present dormitory in 
George I’s reign. Sir Herbert Baker, the architect, has 
stepped the front in such a way that, although the maximum 
height of the building is eight storeys, it does not appreciably 
dwarf the old Yard. It occupies the whole island formed 
by Great and Little Smith Streets and Tufton Street, and 
incorporates all the departmental activities of the Church, 
besides meeting-halls, committee-rooms, a club, library, 
restaurants, residential chambers and flats, shops, and an 
enormous garage on two basement floors. ‘The last is 
underneath the great circular Assembly Hall which forms 
the centre of the plan. Adjoining it are halls for the Upper 


and Lower House of Convocation, the former serving also 
as the chapel above the south gateway of Dean’s Yard. 
The material used for the facades is brick on a flint basement 
into which some amusing rebuses alluding to those respon- 
sible for the building have been worked near the entrance : 
for example, loaves for the architect and a dove for the 
contractor. 





SCHOOL FOOTBALL FESTIVALS 
: is cheering that school winter festivals have not suffered 
too much from the war. ‘The match between those two 
stern rivals, Tonbridge and Dulwich, must have been more 
exciting than ever, since Dulwich are now the guests of 
Tonbridge, and so both sides could muster their spectators 
at full strength. Shrewsbury and Cheltenham, who are 
in the same war-time relationship, cannot encounter one 
another, since they play under different codes ; but Chelten- 
ham could watch Shrewsbury play Malvern at Association 
in the morning, Shrewsbury cheer Cheltenham to victory 
against Wrekin at the Rugby game after lunch. St. Andrew’s 
Day at Eton is, of course, a purely domestic festival, and 
this was very like all its peace-time predecessors. The rain 
fell relentlessly, and the mud in College Field and by the 
Wall was more glutinous even than usual. ‘The Oppidans, 
using their weight on the slippery ground, were extremely 
quick and skilful in their loose rushes along the Wall, and 
once in Calx they were obviously the stronger. The two 
shies by which they won were certainly no more than they 
deserved. ‘The small Collegers, for the first time in history, 
reached the final of the Lower Boy House Cup, and this was 
something of an achievement, for it was the first winter 
half of every member of the side. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” IN WAR-TIME 
N these dark times Country LIFE aims at giving expres- 
sion to some of the things that occupy, in Lord Halifax’s 
fine phrase, “‘ the good hours of the mind.”’ We believe 
this to be an essential service, and the best that we can offer 
not only to our readers but to the nation. It is encouraging 
to learn that our efforts are not unappreciated. In sending 
us the following poem the author writes : ‘“‘ CouNTRY LIFE 
is about the only paper I can now read without feeling 
miserable—in fact the war has caused me to like it more 
than ever.” 
NOVEMBER DUSK 
Ruminant, while firelight glows on shadowy walls, 
And dusk with the last leaves of autumn falls, 
I hear my garden thrush whose notes again 
Tell stillness after hours of gusty rain. 


Can I record tranquillity intense 

With harmony of heart,—experience 

Like a rich memory’s mind-lit monochrome ? 

Winged lovely moments, can I call you home ? 

This texture is to-day’s. Near as my mind 

Each instant is ; yet each reveals to me 

November night-falls known a lifetime long : 

And I’ve no need to travel far to find 

This bird who from the leafless walnut tree 

Sings like the world’s farewell to sight and song. 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 


THE GUTTY TO THE RESCUE 


| is a long while since the poor dear dead gutty ball had 
an innings, but it is going to have one under the auspices 
of the Red Cross, and that of a peculiarly interesting and 
rather topsy-turvy character. James Braid and J. H. 
Taylor, who were teethed on the old solid ball, are going to 
play with the modern one. ‘Their more youthful opponents, 
Cotton and Compston, who are of the rubber-cored genera- 
tion, are to be handicapped on the weight-for-age principle, 
by using the gutty. The match is to be played, early in 
the New Year, at Mid-Surrey, and, on grounds alike of 
sentiment and scientific enquiry, should draw a large crowd. 
A good deal will naturally depend on the quality of the 
gutty balls. ‘They will have to be made on purpose, for 
any that have been kept all these years in store would be 
as stones or pieces of china. It will also be interesting to 
see whether Cotton and Compston play with their normal 
wooden clubs or have heads of softer wood made on 
purpose. The gutty flew best off soft beech, the rubber- 
cored responds to something harder. If any conclusions are 
drawn from the match they are likely to be of a diverse char- 
acter, but there are at least the makings of a very pretty quarrel. 
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A COUNTRYMAN LOOKS AT THE WAR 


PROFITABLE PIGS—QUEER TRADES—READY MADE LAWNS—THE THATCHER 
By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


N these days of the North Regional wave-length on the 

wireless, those of us who live in the south and south-west 

of the country can never be quite certain what we hear, 

because one moment the announcer’s voice roars like the 

sea on Chesil Beach in a westerly gale, and the next it resembles 
the still small voice on Sinai. Many of us have made up our 
minds, if there is another war in our lifetimes, to go and live in 
the northern counties for the duration. After all, there used to 
be a saying in the days of the 
old Liberal Party to the effect 
that what Manchester thinks 
to-day the remainder of England 
will think to-morrow ; and this 
must be particularly true at the 
present time, as presumably up 
there they are on their own 
wave-length and can listen to 
everything. 

I believe I heard on the 
wireless the other night of a 
most excellent idea for in- 
creased food production. It was 
being organised at Tottenham, 
and the scheme is for pig- 
raising to be carried out in 
conjunction with the collection 
of waste food from the houses in 
the district. When one lives in 
urban areas where the dustman 
calls every day the problem of 
what to do with kitchen waste 





man I picked up on the Newark-Doncaster road some time ago. 
He told me he was going to take up a job as falcon trainer with 
some “ rich gentleman ”’ who lived near Doncaster. To prove 
it he showed me the letter offering the position, and it seemed 
genuine enough, though I must admit I did not notice the date. 

I cannot say that I know very much about falconry, as it is 
one of the sports I tried in my youth and gave up because I realised 
that temperamentally I was unsuited for it. It requires a man 
with an out-size in patience to 
walk about for hours, swinging 
a lure and making endearing 
noises, while one’s goshawk sits 
on the top branches of a 
tree nonchalantly preening her 
feathers. The fact remains that 
I know just enough about 
hawking to realise that my en- 
tertaining friend had done some 
falconry in his time, and so when 
we arrived at Doncaster I found 
the half-crown he required to 
take him on to his destination. 
With that comfortable feeling of 
having done a good deed to a 
worthy recipient I entered the 
hotel, and the hall porter grinned 
at me. 

““T see he touched you for 
half a crown,” he said, ‘“‘ and I 
suppose he told you he was 
going to take ona falcon training 
job. Oh yes, he did train hawks 
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course in well regulated establishments, where the cook is amenable 
to discipline, this waste does not occur, but I am talking about 
Great Britain and not Utopia. 

Those who live in the country, where there is no system of 
refuse collection, realise what a problem it is to work a small 
incinerator when the flames are trying to cope with such un- 
inflammable ingredients as a stale loaf, some herring skins, the 
remains of a chocolate shape, and half a dozen cold boiled potatoes. 
They know what a long time it takes, how much paraffin has to 
be poured in to assist, and how restive the occupants of other 
houses down-wind become. There is only one solution; pur- 
chase a separate container for waste food and obtain a dozen chickens 
to eat it. This they will do with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
they will in return lay a far greater average of eggs than do their 
opposite numbers in the most up-to-date and efficient poultry 
farm where the daily menu is arranged by an expert. 

A scheme for the collection of such waste in towns for the 
feeding of pigs is sound, but there is one obvious drawback to it, 
and that is the difficulty of persuading householders and cooks 
to put the edible waste into a separate container. Where Totten- 
ham is showing ingenuity and acumen is in their organisation 
of making the dustmen not only the collectors of the refuse, but 
also the pig-tenders, and the beneficiaries—but here the wireless 
let me down, and I did not hear if they were to receive all the 
profits or only a portion. The point is that the scheme is on a 
really sound basis, for the dustmen will see to it that all waste is 
properly sorted and collected and that the pigs get it; and they 
are the only people who can do it. 

The amount of waste food burnt in the refuse destructors of 
this country every day must be enormous, and it would take a 
very hard-working and astute statistician to arrive at the number 
of pigs it would support. If one puts it, for the sake of argument 
at a hundred thousand, which is probably a gross underestimate, 
these pigs would make a very useful addition to the food stores 
in this country. A point to remember in connection with pig- 
keeping is that there are certain and substantial profits to be 
made out of the business if you do not have to pay for the food. 
The only drawback to the pig as a money-maker is the effort of 
making his ultimate price balance his share of the corn-chandler’s 
bill; and at Tottenham this difficulty will not arise. 

* 





* 

HEN one offers a lift in the car to some lonely wayfarer 

on the road, and he does not happen to be a whiskered 

and professional tramp, it transpires generally that he is engaged 
in, or, to be more exact, temporarily disengaged from, some quite 
unusual and interesting trade. Some of these trades are so unusual 
that they sound hardly credible. One plausible individual assured 
me (and his appearance supported it) that he was one of the last 
of the old-fashioned red-nosed comedians on his way to seek an 
appointment. I try not to believe everything I am told in this 
world, but I was undoubtedly taken in by the queer, hawk-faced 





Doncaster and back twice in a day, and I’ve never known him 
get less than half a crown for it!” 
* * 
I PAID out a further half-crown the other day to another member 
of an unusual trade, who, according to his account, was out 
of work owing to the war interfering with the special branch of 
his profession. I do not know if he was telling the truth or not, 
but I bought it on the theory that if it was true he deserved help, 
and if it wasn’t his story was worth half a crown as fiction. 
When I saw him he was trudging in the driving rain along 
the lonely open road between Marlborough and Salisbury and 
carrying a heavy suit-case. After he had recovered his breath 
he told me all about his job, and it appeared he was a maker of 
the Royal Enclosure lawns one sees at the big agricultural shows 
that are held all over England. I have often wondered how they 
arrive at those wonderful stretches of perfect velvet lawn when 
the show is pitched in some rough grassfield, and it appears that 
the grass is sown in long, shallow seed-boxes. It is tended care- 
fully for three years, every weed being removed by hand, and 
special manures applied, until in course of time the seed-box 
becomes a solid turf of wonderful quality. When the show 
ground is being prepared the existing turf is raised from the plot 
selected, and the ground carefully levelled. Then the turves from 
the boxes are fitted together like the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle, the 
result is watered and rolled, and a lawn that looks as if it had been 
tended carefully for a hundred years comes into being in a few hours. 
"6 
* 
NOTHER wayfarer that I met by chance on the road hap- 
pened to be the very man I was looking for at the time—a 
thatcher. This is such a rara avis in these days that some of us 
treat him as a rare bird, and, having discovered his haunts, refrain 
from mentioning the exact location to our acquaintances for fear 
they should rob the nest and obtain his services before we do. 
In this part of the world, where Hampshire borders Dorset, and 
where thatched houses both old and new are plentiful, we have 
three thatchers and three only, and one of these, Browning, is 
an old man and can only work in the warm summer months. 
He is, however, worth waiting for, as he is a very great artist, 
and in this district we talk about a Browning thatch as others do 
about an Adam fireplace. 
All these thatchers, who can earn anything from 12s. to £1 
a day, are booked up about two years ahead, and there is a positive 
scramble for their services. Yet, there is no young entry 
coming along to fill their places, for all forms of agricultural 
work appear to be despised by the youth of to-day. In every 
trade and calling in this land there is the risk of unemployment 
through various causes, yet here is a craft where the demand 
far exceeds the supply, and it is a work that is healthy, 
lucrative and interesting. The craftsman, too, has something to 
show for his labour, which cannot be said of many occupations 
to-day. 
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UNDERTONES OF THIS WAR 


BEHIND THE BRITISH LINES IN FRANCE. 
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+ AS THE BOMBERS TOOK OFF, THE HARES SAT UP ON THE SKYLINE AND COCKED THEIR FOOLISH EARS” 


E came out of the tree-shaded avenues of a quiet 
old town in northern France which has known the 
tramp and thunder of five hundred years of war in 
the calm light of early morning. The road, tree- 
lined, mapped itself straight as a sword to the north. 
The golden quiet of a November morning was on this land which 
trembles now on the threshold of an even greater war than all 
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«A FRENCH OFFICER WAS THROWING A VERY WORKMANLIKE FLY” 


those it has known. But this was a day off from the war. We 
set out to find what there might be in the way of sport for rod 
and gun. They do not allow you to shoot in France to-day, 
unless it is either hares, rabbits or wild boars, those invincible 
destroyers of crops. 

The pheasant is safe in his many-coloured woodland. ‘The 
partridge pecking peacefully on the unploughed stubble, “‘ chuks ”’ 

serenely in the peace of evening 
‘ with an unwonted serenity of mind. 
The woodcock brushes through the 
dusk, unshot-at. And the wild duck 
quacks in the marshes which fringe 
those two broad rivers which must 
remain nameless, disturbed no doubt 
in his own soul by the curious te- 
flection that whereas Poland and the 
Pripet, which he quit a month or 
two ago, were most barbarically noisy 
with the thunder of guns and the 
passage of men, there are here to-day, 
in northern’ France, no_ lurking 
huttiers with their false decoys and 
hidden ordnance, no marsh shooters 
poling through the bulrushes in their 
flat punts, and no alert poodles to 
flush them from quiet bog-holes at 
noon of the day. 

It is, as our daily newspapers, 
with singular clarity and unanimity 
of mind, daily remind us, a most 
unusual war; but nowhere more 
unusual than here in France, where 
I sit as it were between the boding 
uplands of two mighty battlefields 
of the thunderous past, their echoes 
hardly stilled—yet no sign of a shot, 
little sign of war, little reminder that 
Europe balances precariously on a 
knife-edge of power diplomacy. 

We motored, on this day which 
I shall ask you to imagine, only a 
fortnight ago, over some five hun- 
dred miles of old battlefields and 
present frontier. ‘There is not much 
to do in France to-day apart from 
““ schemes ” if you are in the Army, 
and patrols and reconnaissances if you 
are in the Air Force—not much, that 
is, in the strictly war-like sense. So 
there is some little time for leisure. 
And leisure takes the form of in- 
terminable games of football, an 
endless routine of listening to the 
wireless or playing cards. ‘There 
are letters to write and a few—but not 
nearly enough —books and maga- 
zines to read. 

In the first week or two it was 
amusing to try new foods and new 
wines. It wasabreath from the gods 
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to be able to order, at the most laughably small cost, foie gras, 
made almost on the spot, sold in the shape of a tin-loaf. It 
was fun to buy champagne and green chartreuse at what is 
virtually 3s. 6d. a bottle. And there are lovely little oysters, 
those small and sweet Marennes with the green beards, which 
cost only 1s. 9d. a dozen. And a red still champagne, a curious 
drink, named bouzy, which the British Army has immediately 
adopted as “‘ boozy.”’ But once or twice of “ boozy ” is enough. 
It is a flat and characterless beverage of a bourgeois sort. 

So this particular day we decided that we should pay a few 
visits of an unimportant nature with the real object of spying out 
the countryside for sport. 

We descended from the high road down a winding lane 
where peasants were carting sugar beet, picked our way carefully 
through a tiny village whose buttressed cottages were built like 
fortresses, whose earthy streets were animated by pigs and geese, 
and came out past a pond furrowed by an armada of ducks into 
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a broken, heathery pocket of little valleys, on either side of which 
great bare uplands run up to the blue November skyline. The 
ridges of these little valleys are graceful with woods of silver 
birch, banded by plantations of firs which sigh eternally. It is 
a little bit of Norfolk, dropped like a pocket handkerchief in the 
midst of the broad and magnificent uplands which are the north 
of France. And it is one of the best pheasant shoots in all 
France. 

Not so many years ago the local prince bought these few 
thousand acres, since he saw in them the makings of a magnificent 
pheasant shoot. He is a man known to many of us in England 
as a keen and good shot, a masterly performer each year at driven 
grouse. His delight is to see his guests miss! He is a field- 
marshal at high birds, a generalissimo at showing fast-driven 
partridges. 

I doubt if many shoots in England are as well-run or can show 
more sporting shots. But while this war lasts the pheasants will 
feed in peace and the twelve-bore will stand in its cabinet, silent. 

So, with a sigh for the lost glories of peace, we climbed 
the bold uplands beyond and dipped down through plover-noisy 
fields to another village, bowered in still woods of tall larches 
and quiet elms which shed their red and yellow leaves like falling 
gold into the waters of a little brown stream that hurried noisily 
beneath the bridge. 

A French officer was throwing a very workmanlike fly from 
a clearing in the woodland, a woodpecker tapping in the morning 
silence above his head. He had two already in the bag, both 
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of them well on to a pound. There are plenty of trout in these 
little valley streams, good ones only waiting to be caught. Later, 
twenty minutes later, we came to a river, broad and swirling. 
Twenty-four years ago it ran red with the blood of five nations. 
To-day it is peaceful, stained with the autumn rains from miles 
of farmland, patterned by the argosies of coloured leaves gathered 
from a hundred miles of sentinel woods. 

French soldiers, off duty, were fishing for pike and perch, 
for roach and eels. 

I talked with a village maire, whose little square white house 
with its blue shutters was decorated with his own water-colours 
of fishing and shooting. In the square paved courtyard a rangy, 
liver-saddled, liver-dappled pointer with a bloodhoundy look 
about his head bayed at me deeply. He was the sort of pointer 
you see in old prints but never in life, in England to-day. 

Monsieur le Maire lamented that we could neither shoot part- 
ridges nor walk his water-meadows for the duck which clamoured 
noisily under the stars at night. 
But he assured me that the river 
was full of pike, magnificent 
ones, of the size and ferocity 
of dogs, gifted with the temper 
of lions, fleet as aquatic horses, 
strong as men. 

It will give him great 
pleasure that the English officer 
and the English soldier, any 
English militaire so long as he is 
a sportsman, should come and 
sit with him on a sharp winte1’s 
day and watch the spoon-bait 
flicker through the steely water, 
or brood, Buddha-like, over the 
bobbing float which betokens 
the livebait. He showed me in 
his stone-paved hall a pike of 
twenty-four pounds, stuffed and 
glass-cased, which he had taken 
in the year of his wedding, 
twenty-four years previously. 

It was by no means his 
best fish, but, being a senti- 
mental man with an affection 
for his plump and capable wife 
and a love for the sports of his 
own fields, he had preserved this 
monument of his joint achieve 
ment ot happiness, and _ so, 
agreeing most heartily and senti- 
mentally on the benefits of good 
wives, yood fishing and good 
dogs, we retired to the mahogany 
table in the sitting-room, where, 
with some pleasant little cere- 
mony, a gold-topped bottle, 
lightly dusted, of the win de 
famille was produced and un 
corked with a pop like a twenty- 
bore. 

It has no name, that tiny 
little village vineyard—that is, no 
name which you would ever find 
on a wine-list in England, but 
all the goodness, the spirit and 
the sunshine of three hundred 
years of good chalk French soil, 
of good family labour, of the 
slumbrous suns. which have 
seeped into the earth of that 
quiet valley, were bottled and released. 

I have never—and I think I shall never again—drunk such 
good champagne. And what with talk of pointers and poodles— 
did you know that the latter are the best snipe dogs in the world ? 
—of pike and wild pig, of pheasants and partridges, of duck- 
shooting and plover calling, we were almost late for our lunch at 
that advanced wing of the Royal Air Force which dwells secretly 
on an immense airfield which gazes from the bold shoulder of 
a high down into the blue haze of hill and woodlands which is 
Germany. 

In the mess, a pleasant little pink-washed house, in a village 
full of cows and hissing geese with rumbling farm-carts led by 
girls, they complained, those pink-faced young pilots, of the 
hares which had grown so accustomed to the roaring passage of 
the bombers that they scarcely ran more than a hundred yards 
as the giants took off, hour by hour, like clockwork on their daily 
patrol of the enemy lines. 

“Tf only we had a brace of greyhounds what we 
could do with a few beagles oh, boy, what a place for 
2 run!’ ‘That was the burden of their youthful lament. 

And as I watched the bombers take off, the hares sat up on 
the skyline and cocked their foolish ears, the peasants ploughed 
in the fields, black cattle munched noisily in a field of trodden 
kale. And far overhead, higher than even the hawk-like shadows 
of the ascending bombers, a wedge of wild geese, fresh from the 
silent lakes of Mecklenberg, from the windy dunes of Pomerania, 
drove southward. Theirs are the wings which mapped the airways 
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of this cockpit of Europe before ever the bomber and the fighter 
were dreamed off. 

And after lunch, when suddenly, miraculously, a great German 
bomber screamed out of the clouds, four miles above our heads, 
and dived like a black swallow in panic, we saw a British fighter, 
high and small as a snipe, dive on his tail, fire burst after burst, 
bring him spinning crazily earthwards like an autumn leaf whirled 
fantastically in an eddy of wind. 

From the distant forest belt the anti-aircraft guns thumped 
and stuttered. On the hillside below that tapestry of woods, a 
field of crosses ran up to the wood’s edge. The flags of France 
and Poland, of America and England, drooped above that pathetic 
field of the memories of a quarter of a century ago. For there 
lie buried the men of four nations—no, of five, for there are dead 
soldiers there of Imperial forgotten Russia. But no Czarist flag 
to fly above their bones. 
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And as the guns thundered and the big bomber twirled 
earthward like a shot-down swan, seventeen wild boar broke 
from the wood’s edge in an ungainly cavalcade and trotted across 
the meadow above the village. 

Half an hour later I shook hands with the young New Zealand 
pilot who had fought that Homeric duel in the vast arena of the 
sky, four miles above earth. 

He was cool as a fresh apple, disturbed only by the thought that 
the sounder of pig had been driven from the wood by the “‘archies.”’ 

‘“ We've been out three nights running, trying to get those 
pig,’ the adjutant explained. ‘‘ We’ve only got a couple of old 
hammer twelve-bores, but we scraped up some buck-shot cart- 
ridges, and I did think before the week was out we should have had 
boar’s head on the table. And now those damned ‘archies * have 
ruined the show.” 

Yes, a most unusual war. 


THE ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE 


By CHARLES GRAHAM HOPE 


This article is a timely reminder of the services rendered by its members and ex-members in the last War. 


As a unit they 


were not required until the dark days of March, 1918, when volunteers were asked for a squadron to reinforce the Canadian 


Cavalry Brigade in France ; every man of military age then volunteered for service overseas. 
A squadron also fought in Siberia. 


736 other ranks proceeded to France. 


Eventually twelve officers and 
Apart from that, no fewer than 1,000 men resigned 


from the Force during the War for service overseas, and the deeds they performed were worthy of their reputation for 


“* toughness.” 
Force found time to do its own job at home. 


They gained two V.C.’s, won by Constable Parkes and by the famous Michael O'Leary. 
We have no information about plans for the use of the R.C.M.P. as a unit in 


And in addition the 


the present conflict, but we may be sure that much the same arrangements will be made as in 1914-18, and that as many of its 
members who can will find their way into any rough house that is going on this side of the Atlantic. 


S . . . had seen the Western United States given over 
to robbery-under-arms, cheating and butchery of Indians, 
duelling, lynching, train wrecking, dynamiting of blacklegs, 
and other cheerful and hearty forms of outdoor exercise 
and here was a wilder country where men rode unarmed.” 

So wrote Roger Pocock in ‘‘ The Frontiersman,’’ speaking of the 

eighties. The ‘‘wilder country ” was Canada, and the 

answer to the paradox was the North West Mounted Police. 








“TO MAINTAIN 


Up to the year 1873 much the same conditions were pre- 
vailing in the vast territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
who only four years ago had surrendered their two hundred year 
old Charter to the Government of Canada. Whisky-running and 
horse-stealing were the prime pastimes, and the only law was that 
of the gun. It was almost an established axiom that such lawless- 
ness must accompany pioneer conditions. ‘The Mounted Police 
of Canada proved the fallacy of that idea. 


THE 


RIGHT” 


A Canadian “ Mountie” on patrol in Banff National Park. Alberta 








It is perhaps 
typical of the la- 
conic attitude of 
the Force to its 
own achievements 
that, since it was 
formed until this 
present year of 
grace, there has 
been no compre- 
hensive history of 
its career. It is 
perhaps fitting 
that this of all 
years should pro- 
duce the first 
full-dress history 
of that incompar- 
able body of men.t 

Apart from 
the general law- 
lessness already 
mentioned, there 
was one curious 
factor in those far- 
off days that con- 
tributed to the 
urgent reasons for 
the raising of an 
adequate police 
force in Canada. 
Astonishing as it 
may seem, there 
was a very strong 
inclination shown 
by the United 
States to annex large portions of the Dominion, including parts of 
Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and British Columbia. 
Happily the rapid enforcement of law and justice, which followed 
the creation of the Force, scotched all such ideas; and the last 
province still remains as a “‘ corridor”’ between the United States 
and her northern possession, Alaska. 

So, on August 30th, 1873, an Order in Council authorised 
the recruitment of men for the new police force; and the first 
page was opened of an epic that is yet unfinished. 

The first Commissioner was an Englishman, Lieutenant- 
Colonel George French, and the first batch of the required three 
hundred recruits assembled at Fort Garry, now the city of 
Winnipeg. They were quite ordinary men “ of sound constitution, 
able to ride, active and able-bodied, and between the ages of eighteen 
and forty,’’ mostly clerks and tradesmen. Yet the magic of an 
oath and a scarlet coat in some 
mysterious way gave each a spirit, 
flaming and unconquerable, which 
enabled them to do their job, not 
in crowds before an audience, but 
single-handed on lonely trails with 
no one to applaud or encourage 
and no one to see if they faltered— 
but they never did falter. 

From beyond the Arctic 
Circle to the American border, 
from James Bay to the Pacific, 
over fourteen hundred thousand 
square miles comprising three 
million miles of patrols, across the 
endless rolling miles of golden 
prairie—you can travel for two 
days from Banff and not come to 
the end of them, in the giant up- 
rising of the Rockies, over the 
white silences of the Yukon, 
through burning days of summer 
heat and long frozen Arctic nights, 
on the sea, and now in the air, 
the Force, in ones and twos and 
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threes—on an average, one to 
every 5,000 square miles—has 
taught Indian and _half-breed, 


law-abiding settler and gangster, 
the meaning of law and justice. 
Relentless in pursuit, yet essen- 
tially men of peace; with the 
powers of any European secret 
police, the right of entry and 
search, and the authority to kill, 
and yet welcomed everywhere as 
a friend; protector, counsellor, 
diplomat, arbitrator, friend in 
need, that is the Force. 

The history tells in detail the 
story of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police—they were made j 
Royal in 1904. And what a story 
itis! There is only room here to 
instances of their 
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* MOUNTIES” AND THEIR MOUNTS. 
the aeroplane have taken the place of horses, of which only 196 remain. 
the tradition and the spirit are unchanged 





A MEMBER OF THE FORCE ON PATROL IN 
THE YUKON 


t ‘“‘ The Royal Canadian Mounted Police,” by L. Charles Douthwaite. 
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methods, on paper 
and in action. The 
first is a report, 
from one Corporal 
C. Hogg on duty 
at North Portal 
during the C.P.R. 
railroad construc- 
tion : “On the 17th 
inst., I was called 
to the hotel to 
quiet a_ disturb- 
ance. I found the 
room full . . . 
and one Mona- 
ghan, or ‘ Cowboy 
Jack,’ was carrying 
a gun and pointed 
it at me, against 
sections 105 and 
109 of the Crimi- 
nal Code. We 
struggled. Finally 
I got him hand- 
cuffed behind and 
put him inside.” 

More light is 
thrown on the 
“*struggle”’ by the 
report of Hogg’s 
superior officer to 
higher authority : 
‘* During the arrest 
of Monaghan the 
following pro- 
perty was damaged. 
Door broken, screen smashed up, chair broken, field jacket 
belonging to Corporal Hogg spoiled by being covered with blood.” 

The other story, which is too long to quote, tells how Con- 
stable ‘‘ Peaches’ Davies, a young man of twenty-three with 
three years’ service, single-handed conducted a thousand unruly 
and hungry Canadian Indians, who were being deported from 
U.S. territory after making a thorough nuisance of themselves in 
Montana, and among whom were many braves who had attended 
the Custer Massacre, from the frontier—where he took them over 
from a troop of U.S. cavalry commanded by the future General 
Pershing—to their allotted reserve 180 miles away. To add to 
his difficulties, marauding bands of the Blackfoot tribe threatened 
to attack nearly all the way, and did at last succeed in stealing 
the party’s horses. That precipitated a crisis, for the Indians 
wanted to stay and chase the thieves, but wanted to feed before 
they did so. Davies had charge 
of the food wagons, which he 
loaded and put the horses to 
himself. He went on alone—with 
the food—for about two miles, 
when the braves caught him up 
and threatened to take the food if 
he did not give it up. ‘ Davies 
replied: ‘I will shoot the first 
man who comes near, and I’ll go 
on shooting as long as I’m able 
to press the trigger.’ 

“The chief looked distressed. 
‘That must not be,’ he said, ‘ for 
then the Red Coats would come, 
and there would be no more peace 
for the Indians.’ ”’ 

After a long council of war 
the Indians gave in, and the 
journey proceeded. Eighteen days 
after taking them over, Davies 
handed over his charges safely at 
Fort Battleford. Peaches Davies 
himself died in Calgary in 1937 
at the age of eighty-two. 

His calm courage and monu- 
mental bluff were typical of the 
Force, then and to-day 

Since the last War, when a 
thousand men resigned to serve 
overseas, times have changed No 
longer is the horse the prime means 
of transport. Now, out of a 
strength of 2,573—compare that 
figure, by the way with a map of 
Canada—only 196 are mounted. 
Motor cars, lorries, motor cycles, 
motor boats, and aeroplanes are 
their mounts now. But they still 
remain among the finest horsemen 
and horsemasters in the world ; 
and the spirit is unabated that 
enabled them to sacrifice personal 
gain, comfort and life itself to 
““ Maintain the Right.” 


(Blackie, 10s. 6d.) 
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GEORGIAN WALES 


By HILDA VAUGHAN 


F other ages we may read with entranced detach- 

ment, as if an historical survey were a fairy tale, 

but the eighteenth century is “‘ far away’ and 

yet not so “long ago.” It plagues us into 

comparisons with to-day, and sometimes not to 
our conceit. To turn from the newspaper in this year of grace, 
1939, to a finely printed and illustrated volume ‘‘ Welsh 
Life in the Eighteenth Century”’ (Country Life, 15s.), is 
to be made envious, although the authors, Sir Leonard 
Twiston Davies and Averyl Edwards, have studied their 
period too well to paint a “landscape with figures” in 
the unclouded sunshine of romance. Their researches 
provide material for pictures dark or light. The reader, 
like a child brush in hand, may colour in the outlines as 
temperament dictates. That is the best of a record which, 
being neither prejudiced nor emphatic, is reminiscent of 
the “penny plain.” Agriculture, Literature, Industry 
Education and Politics, Science, Medicine, Architecture, 
Furniture and Decoration, Art and Folk-lore—beneath 
these chapter headings experts will find some curious facts 
to add to their knowledge. What can that unspecialising 
creature, the general reader, gather from the whole ? 

The first impression is one of a green “ prospect,” 
such as the Welshman, Richard Wilson, put upon canvas 
for our pleasure. The countryside of Wales in his day was 
embellished, not desecrated as it is now, by its bridges and 
buildings. Graceful arches of local stone spanned rivers 
of pure water. The prevailing whitewash, thatch and 
native slate gave charm to even the least wholesome of 
hovels. No architect or painter but must wish himself 
able to enter that ‘‘ Interior of a Farmhouse near Conway ” 
which provides an enchanting frontispiece to the book. 
Yet the sanitary inspector may prefer those impudent brick 
villas of which many are proud to-day, or the weather-proof 
cement that overlays Welsh towns with the uniformity of 
mud. This was the complaint of one who lived among 
surroundings more lovely than our own. ‘‘ One smoky 
hearth, for it should not be styled a kitchen, and one damp 
litter-cell, for it cannot be called a bed-room, are frequently 
all the space allotted to a labourer, his wife and four or 
five children.” The writers, who quote this passage and 
others still more dismal, maintain, however, that ‘“ flocks 
of children were reared to healthy manhood in such homes. 
Honest thrift, skill in handicraft, pride in bestowing comely 
forms upon the simple implements of household life, a full day’s 
work and a sound night’s sleep,” they write, were the rewards of 
the Welsh farm labourer. If this be true, it is sad to reflect that 
his descendants have deserted the land, many of them in recent 
years, to wait with little pride at the door of some industrial town’s 
labour exchange. 
““ What is truth ? asked jesting Pilate, and stayed not for an 

answer.” Are we the better off who but lately sped across a 
depopulated countryside in our cars and now look skyward for 
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INTERIOR OF A FARMHOUSE NEAR CONWAY 
A pencil-wash drawing by Cornelius Varley, 1802 
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GOWER COUNTRYWOMAN’S COSTUME 


enemy aircraft, or were they who plodded through the quagmires 
which served them for roads ? Picturesque must have been the 
farmer on his pony with his wife behind him pillion, knitting pre- 
cariously as she tried to save her homespun woollen stockings 
and striped petticoats from soil while a string of pack-horses 
came splashing by ; attractive to look at, but neither clean nor 
comfortable. 

Heroic to us appear the fortitude and industry of our humble 
ancestors ; enviable their gusto in living for life’s sake alone ; 
childlike their ingenious capacity for providing their own amuse- 
ments. That frequent complaint of this age, “The country’s 
so quiet,” can never have been heard then except in ‘‘ Good 
Company ” for at that 
period, no doubt, were 
coined those two phrases 
which have an ironic ring 
for modern ears, “ the idle 
rich’ and the “ provident 
poor.”” Only those of us 
who were fortunate enough 
in childhood to talk with 
very old folk in remote 
parts of the Principality 
know at first-hand the ex- 
tremes of penurious toil and 
courteous dignity, of neigh- 
bourly kindness and tenac- 
ity in hatred, of austere 
and often beautiful piety, 
of passion for music, of 
cunning and intense local 
curiosity, which made a 
quiet rural existence so 
varied and dramatic. 

If it remained emo- 
tional after the long lull of 
the Victorian era, how 
Welsh life must have 
throbbed and burned when 
the religious controversies 
of the eighteenth century 
were in their birth-throes ! 
While those who were weal- 
thy among the Anglican 
clergy might hunt and be 
‘* bottle companion to the 
top gentry,” a few cul- 


tivated landowners’ were 
patronising letters, play- 
ing the antiquary or 








refurbishing their plain mansions to the English taste. 
Others, sometimes from “‘ progressive ’’ motives but often 
to the tragic detriment of poorer neighbours, enclosed the 
commons. Many promoted the construction of canals, 
improved highways and opposed political reform. All 
who sought to suppress schism failed to do so. For 
beneath the cracking crust of established authority the 
national and religious fervour of the common people was 
breaking out, like a deluge of boiling lava, to reshape the 
country. Partly founded upon the zeal of Churchmen— 
a new wine that no old bottle could hold—the Methodist 
movement was nowhere so drastic or so lasting in its effects 
as in Wales. Like its contemporary, the industrial revolu- 
tion, which turned green valleys black and the social order 
topsy-turvy, Methodism may be represented as a blessing 
or a curse. Its preachers destroyed the boisterous gaiety 
of a people who, before their coming, had so much in com- 
mon with the Catholic peasantry of Ireland. The list of 
things sinful, from dancing to plucking a flower on the 
Sabbath, became legion ; and the Devil lay in wait for 
youth at the bend of every lane. But a race of fighters 
and drunkards was redeemed from brutish ignorance, 
educated and inspired with such a sense of man’s spiritual 
adventure as few communities have ever achieved. Wesley’s 
Welsh disciples and others, in their fanatical preoccupation 
with the unseen, banned almost all art but that of sacred 
music and pulpit oratory. ‘‘ If thine eye offend thee, pluck it 
out,”’ must have been their favourite text ; for these men 
did not, as some suppose, come from a race incapable of 
producing artists. We have only to glance at the “‘ Swansea 
Earthenware Jug” to see what delicacy of craftsmanship 
the Welsh attained when they were not wholly absorbed in 
their soul’s salvation or to remember Henry Vaughan, the 
Silurist, to be reminded that Welsh poets have combined 
mysticism with art. But whether the scene be Wales or 
England, there is no reading about this age, rich in 
‘‘ characters,’’ but provokes astonishment at the uncurbed 
originality of almost every individual whom it begot. Beside 
these men who knew their own minds and did not hesitate to speak 
and act in accordance with their pleasure or their duty, we appear 


“THE SWALLOW HATH 


ROM the photographer’s point of view swallows are 
not in the ordinary way accommodating subjects. In 
fact, it is probably safe to say that among our commoner 
birds they are the least photographed of any. Yet 
swallows are handsome birds, with their delicately forked 
tails, their long tapering wings, their glossy blue-black backs and 
cream-coloured underparts. And the nests they build have a 
charming stucco picturesqueness, that is altogether different from 
the woven and plaited cradles of leaves, moss, hairs, bents and 
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OF THE LEAST PHOTOGRAPHED OF BIRDS 


A swallow with her young at the nest 
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an army of polite robots. Was theirs, often ruthless enough, the 
better lot ? The answer will depend upon our taste for conformity. 


FOUND HER A NEST” 


grasses constructed to a variety of designs by the majority of 
smaller birds. Sometimes these nests are built upon a beam or 
other firm foundation ; then the adhesive quality of the mud- 
plaster of which they are mainly constructed is not severely tested. 
But at other times the nests are only cemented to an upright wall, 
and occasionally come to grief. In a very dry summer especially 
the virtue is often sapped out of the swallow plaster, and the 
burden of the growing youngsters becomes more than the frail 
structure will support. Sudden and swift catastrophe overtakes 
the whole brood as their nursery 
crumbles and cracks beneath 
them and finally falls to the 
ground, leaving the helpless 
fledglings an easy prey to the 
first prowling puss that happens 
to pass by. 

In this connection it is 
interesting to note that when a 
pair of swallows decide to adapt 
to their use a site of the kind 
that was used the previous year, 
they are always careful to 
break away the old mud and 
start with entirely new founda- 
tions. They are well aware that 
to build on last year’s ruins is 
no short road to success; in 
fact, it is the surest way to court 
subsequent disaster. 

The first of the accompany- 
ing illustrations is of a nest built 
under the gables of an old out- 
house used for storing coal. Of 
course it was taken by flashlight. 
There has been much contro- 
versy in the Press recently about 
the harm done to nesting birds 
by the activities of photographers. 
It is asserted, and no doubt 
with a certain amount of justice, 
that the disturbance occasioned 
by inexperienced or careless 
photographers often causes the 
parent birds, particularly among 
the more nervous and rarer 
varieties, to abandon their nests. 
It might be expected, therefore, 
that flashlight photography in 
particular would have an un- 
settling influence on the nesting 
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birds. In point of fact it affects them 
very little, or not at all. By itself it 
would certainly not be sufficient to 
cause any bird to desert its brood, and 
many birds do not pay it the least 
attention. For the modern flash bulb 
is virtually soundless in operation, or 
so silent as to be covered by the noise 
of the synchronised camera shutter. 
The birds probably regard it as 
lightning, a natural phenomenon with 
which they are already familiar ; 
for in many instances they do not 
leave the nest, or even stop feeding 
their young, when the photograph 
is taken. No, the damage done by 
photographers relates more to inter- 
ference with the actual nest—“ gar- 
dening ”’ as it is sometimes called 
and the ill considered erection and 
use of hides, rather than the clicking 
or whirring of still or movie cameras. 

Nestling swallows, once they 
have graduated past the ugly downy 
stage, are extremely attractive little 
fellows. Like small replicas of their 
parents in rather subdued colours. 
and lacking their perfection and 
lustre of feather, they sit with their 
heads peering expectantly over the 
side of the nest, their brown bibs, 
blue collars and whitish waistcoats 
showing over the rim in a tightly 
packed row. There they sit twitter- 
ing and looking about them, now 
and then playfully snapping at some 
wandering fly. When either parent 
arrives with food, it is greeted with 
a crescendo of twittering and a row 
of round, yellow-fringed, gaping 
mouths that look for all the world 
like the port-holes of a ship. Young 
swallows are fed on the daintiest 
fare, consisting mostly of gnats, 
midges and flies of various kinds ; 
no fat, juicy caterpillars for them. 
The old birds therefore have a hard 
time to satisfy their hearty little 
appetites. 

Despite their spruce and dapper 
appearance, swallows can scarcely be 
called really clean birds in the sense 
that they are untroubled by vermin. 
As a matter of fact they are often 
covered with tiny lice, and the nest 
seethes with the unwelcome para- 
sites. Consequently the young ones, 
when they are old enough to be 
capable of controlled movement, are 
busy the live-long day scratching, 
and preening, and contending with 
a chronic itch. White mentions a 
theory, more ingenious than sound, 
that these teeming creatures may act 
as a reserve food supply during their 
long migrational journeys. 

Few birds are more active or 
industrious than the swallow in the 
matter of domestic affairs. Almost 
frofh the moment that they arrive 
here in April they start inspecting 
desirable nesting quarters, and 
throughout the whole of their sum- 
mer sojourn in this country family 
cares absorb them without ceasing. 
They work unremittingly to rear one 
brood after another ; as soon as the 
first is safely launched upon the 
world they turn their attention to a 
second. ‘Two broods are probably 
the minimum reared by a pair in 
a season ; three are not uncommon ; 
and very late broods have been 
recorded in the autumn, which point 
to the possibility of a fourth venture. 
Disaster, alas! too often overtakes 
such belated enterprise ; the seasonal 
urge to migrate takes possession of 
the old birds ; a call, too strong to 
be resisted or denied, bids them 
be gone ; ineluctably they obey, and 
the hapless youngsters in the nest 
are abandoned and left to perish. 
Such are the dictates of Nature in 
her more ruthless moods. 

R. Apcock. 
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“THEY SIT WITH THEIR HEADS PEERING EXPECTANTLY OVER THE 
SIDE OF THE NEST” 
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“THE OLD BIRDS HAVE A HARD TIME TO SATISFY THEIR HEARTY 
LITTLE APPETITES ” 
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1.—THE VIEW FROM THE ROOF TOWARDS WORCESTER LODGE IN 1748. 


BY CANALETTO 


BADMINTON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE—III 


THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. 


The work of William Kent at Badminton and Worcester Lodge in about 1742 


HE personality and works of the first Duke of Beaufort 
loom so large at Badminton that too little attention has 
been paid to those of his great-grandson, the third 
Duke, who contributed nearly as much to what we 
now enjoy. It was said of the founder of Badminton, who 
died in 1700, that he “ had always some new project of building, 
walling, or planting, which he would show, and ask his friends 
their advice about.” This trait he seems to have transmitted 
to his successors. 


His grandson, who succeeded but survived 
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him only fourteen years, was a “‘ thorough-going Tory ” who 
held aloof from public affairs so long as the Whigs were in power. 
He did, however, entertain Queen Anne and the Prince Consort 
at Badminton in the year of her Accession. His only evident 
addition was the exquisite little maison de plaisance on the edge 
of the park known as Swangrove, to which a separate article 
will be devoted. When he died, at the age of thirty, he left two 
infant sons, both of whom succeeded to Badminton and the 
“right wing” views of their father. 
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2.—WORCESTER LODGE, FROM THE PARK, DESIGNED BY WILLIAM KENT 
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3.—THE AVENUE TO THE ENTRY FRONT FROM WORCESTER LODGE 
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4.—THE FIRST FLOOR ROOM IN WORCESTER LODGE 
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7.—ONE OF KENT’S FOUR PAVILIONS TO THE HOUSE 
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The elder, Henry, came of age in 
1727, and two years later added to his 
considerable fortune that of the only 
daughter and heiress of Lord Scudamore 
of Holme Lacy. He divorced her in 
1743 for notorious carryings-on, and 
died in 1745, when he was succeeded 
by his brother Charles Noel, suspected 
of strong Jacobite sympathies, who 
reigned till 1756. 

Two years before that, the peri- 
patetic Bishop Pococke of Ossory in- 
cluded Badminton in one of his tours. 
It is he who tells us that ‘ Worcester 
Lodge, on the highest ground of the 
park, is a design of Kent. It is a grand 
gateway. . . . Over it is a grand 
room where the duke dines in summer.” 
This great gate-house, at the northern 
end of the three-mile avenue to the 
main front of the house (Fig. 3), is 
indeed a magnificent affair. The outer 
face is, if anything, even more impressive 
than that illustrated (Fig. 2), with 
curving walls reaching forward to 
pavilion lodges. Unfortunately, the 
north aspect is so overshadowed by the 
tall flanking trees that photography 
cannot do justice to it. Curiously enough, 
it is one of the least known of Kent’s 
works, though so extremely character- 
istic. It is admirably conceived for its 
dual purpose—to provide a magnificent 
entry to the great park and to terminate 
the vista from the house. How well it 
stood up, before the first Duke’s ranked 
quincunxes of beeches grew to their 
present height, can be gauged from 
Canaletto’s painting, of about 1750 
(Fig. 1). The design is bold and 
massive, yet more sensitive than the 
kind of thing Vanbrugh was doing, 
with no more picturesque effect, a 
score of years earlier. The pro- 
portions are cleverly managed to em- 
phasise this height—the lofty rustic 
basement is twice the height of the 
little pyramidal lodges, the windows of 
which come almost down to the 
ground ; the tall archway is heightened 
by the equally tall window above, the 
arch of which is echoed by the octagonal 
saucer dome. Each of the four windows 
on the main floor has a far-projecting 
balcony. 

A winding stone stair with fine 
wrought-iron balustrade ascends in the 
south-west corner to the “‘ room” (Fig. 
4), entered by a door adjoining the 
fireplace. Opposite, a single arch 
gives into a narrow withdrawing-room 
lit on three sides. The central space 
is dominated by its two tall windows, 
capped with pediments similar to that 
over the fireplace. The fireplace 
itself, over which hangs a remarkable 
contemporary convex mirror, comes 
from Stoke Park replacing one now 
in the East Room of the house. But it 
is the ceiling (Fig. 5) and its rich yet 
beautifully moulded frieze that finally 
hold the attention. There is no more 
characteristic, and successful, example 
of Kent’s handling of decoration, intro- 
ducing as it does most of his favourite 
motifs. 

The Canaletto view shows that 
there were a number of other archi- 
tectural embellishments to the park. 
These have the look of Kent’s work, 
and it seems that he must have con- 
siderably modified the first Duke’s park 
lay-out before Canaletto was here be- 
tween 1747 and 1754. The destruction 
of the formal gardens east of the house 
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glade” is due to “‘ Capability” Brown, 
who undoubtedly was employed at 
Badminton. But some such glades are 
shown in the Canaletto of the house 
painted in 1750. As Kent is not re- 
corded to have done anything to 
the gardens, it seems, therefore, that 
unless the alterations shown by Canaletto 
are ‘‘ prophetic,” they must be among 
the earliest works by Brown when he was 
still head-gardener at Stowe. Canaletto 
painted prospects of their places for the 
Dukes of Richmond and Northumber- 
land, and the Earl of Warwick, besides 
the two for the fourth Duke of Beaufort. 

From Worcester Lodge, as Sir 
Harbottle Grimston duly noted in 1769, 
‘“‘in the course of the road up to the 
house, which is not directly up the 
avenue, a distant prospect of the mansion 
often breaks in upon us and heightens 
the expectation of the near approach.” 
It is clear that Kent’s eye for landscape 
perceived that the house, as left by the 
first Duke, was becoming dwarfed by 
the magnitude of the park lay-out as 
the trees grew up. Its square form and 
flat roof, moreover, caused it to jut 
unpictorially out of the sward, while 
the clipped hedges and mazes, the delight 
of the old Duke, had become démode. 
The house, as we saw two weeks ago, 
was raised a storey, a pediment added 
to the fagade flanked by twin cupolas, 
and the low forecourt wings extended 
laterally to massive pavilions, one placed 
in relation to each corner of the house. 
One of these is seen in Fig. 7—it is 
used as the muniment room—while in 
two of the others the arches provide 
the approaches to the side-court and 
forecourt. ‘Though not so attractive 
as Worcester Lodge, these pavilions are important additions 
to the repertoire of Kent’s designs and no less characteristic, 
displaying how his picturesque vigour could easily verge into 
ponderousness. Yet his remodelling of the great house 
undoubtedly added immensely to its effect and related its 
design to the landscape in a manner scarcely matched 
elsewhere. 

The front door feature added at the same time (Fig. 13) was 
undoubtedly an improvement if its predecessor was no happier 
than the adjoining windows, which lack any lintels or proper 
surrounds, fitting uncomfortably under the slightly concave 
scallops in the lunettes. Through it we enter what may be 
presumed is another of Kent’s improvements. The entry hall, 
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10.—THE OCTAGONAL WAITING-HALL 
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8 and 9.—-THE ENTRY HALL AND DETAIL OF THE PLASTER DECORATIONS 


whatever its predecessor was like, was obviously redecorated to 
receive the five huge canvases by Wootton of the third Duke’s 
hunting exploits. Kent can be credited with their frames and 
the massive benches and chairs below them, though the equally 
architectural map-table in the centre is of finer quality and is 
pure Chippendale. The four inner portals (Fig. 8), are probably 
of the first Duke’s time. With their carved festoons of fruit and 
foliage they might be survivors of the earlier decoration perhaps 
by Grinling Gibbons. But the wholly delightful boys perched 
on the pediments and symbolising the arts, are such that 
it is difficult to dissociate Rysbrach from their modelling. 
He certainly carved the monument in the church to the 
second and third Dukes, standing in classic garb upon 
their sarcophagus. ‘The rest of the 
plasterwork seems somewhat later. ‘The 
ceiling, possibly Kent’s, recalls rather 
those by Isaac Ware at Chesterfield 
House. But there are, besides, the long 
panels beneath the pictures, realistically 
modelled with sporting emblems (Fig. 9), 
and tall baroque panels between the 
doors. These show an affinity with the 
work of those Italian plasterers who were 
responsible for the hall at Barnsley Park, 
near Cirencester, and at Hall Place, 
Maidenhead, the latter dateable to 1733. 

The Wootton series has been illus- 
trated in Country Lire, Novem- 
ber 26th, 1938, when it was described by 
Miss N. M. Phillips. Wootton also 
painted large-scale groups of pictures 
for Althorp and Longleat, but these 
appeer to be the earlier series, Wootton 
having owed much of his vogue to the 
third Duke, with whom he lived for 
several years and who sent him 
abroad. The hall canvases illustrate 
hare-hunting on Salisbury Plain, hawk- 
ing at Netheravon, where the Duke had 
a lodge, racing at Newmarket, and stag- 
hunting in Badminton Park with a 
largely conjectural view of the housc. 
Over the fireplace is a life-size portrait 
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of a grey Arabian imported by the Duke, of which 
high hopes at stud were fallaciously entertained. 
A date about 1730 seems indicated for these 
paintings. 

A door in the far corner of Fig. 8 gives into one of 
the most attractive rooms at Badminton : the octagon 
waiting-hall (Fig. 10), which acts as the fulcrum for this 
part of the plan. Its light comes froma long, narrow 
courtyard between the hall to the north and the 
south range containing the Grinling Gibbons dining- 
room : a court narrowed by a later passage to connect 
the east and west blocks by-passing the hall. The 
pedimented door in the illustration (Fig. 10) opens 
into a corridor leading ultimately to the church, and 
the other into the staircase hall and east rooms. ‘The 
octagon itself, with its dead white walls and geo- 
metrical paving, gives full value to great bowls of 
flowers and to the delicate plasterwork which, in the 
overmantel, touches a Continental level of rococo 
artistry. 

The east front rooms were described last week, 
with the exception of the great drawing-room. ‘This, 
occupying the north-east wing, which was heightened 
to receive it when it was reconstructed in the late 
eighteenth century, takes the place of the gallery 
where the first Duchess’s gentlewomen did their 








11.—PORTALS IN THE HALL 
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13.—THE FRONT DOOR, ADDED BY 
KENT 


embroidery. Hung with green damask, it is domin- 
ated by the superb chimneypiece (Fig. 12), above 
which hangs Reynolds’ full-length portrait of the 
fifth Duchess’s father, Admiral Boscawen, in 
a nautically ornate Chippendale frame. The 
chimneypiece, brought from Rome, employs high 
quality ormolu on a_ porphyry ground, with 
beautifully modelled white marble caryatides and 
plaque. 

A bedroom suite on the north front was decorated 
in the middle years of the eighteenth century with 
no less lavish taste. Its chinoiserie lacquer bedroom 
suite is one of the treasures of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Yet there remain in the house 
plenty of more manageable, and no less admirable, 
pieces of mahogany furniture, with which the hand 
of Chippendale can be confidently associated, to 
, maintain the reputation of the Georgian Dukes of 
Copyright “Country Life” Beaufort for as fine an eye for a cabinet or a landscape 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


THE LESSONS OF 1917—BY EDMUND BARBER 


O reader of “ Liaison 1914” needs to be persuaded 
that General Spears speaks with full knowledge and 
authority of the matters with which he deals in ‘‘ Prelude 
to Victory ” (Cape, 18s.)._ His work of liaison during the 
last war gave him a unique opportunity of learning the 

differing points of view and mutual reactions, not only of politicians 
and soldiers, but of the British and French commands and of the 
poilu and Tommy in the trenches. It will be asked why, in his 
capacity of eye-witness, he should switch suddenly from the 
campaign of 1914 to the spring offensive of 1917. ‘The General 
himself gives as his reason for choosing this particular period 
the facts that it was a very important one from both military and 
political points of view, and that it contains lessons both for to-day 
and for posterity. So far as to-day is concerned those lessons 
have acquired an overwhelming importance since they were set 
down, and Mr. Winston Churchill is not exaggerating the par- 
ticular bearing of this book on present events when he writes in 
his Introduction that it should be read with attention by “‘ every 
officer of field rank and upwards in the French and British Armies.” 
This does not imply that it is too obscure or technical to thrill 
any below the rank of major. On the contrary, it is both lucid 
and self-explanatory : so much so that it can have no terrors 
even for those who know and remember nothing of the period. 
There are no technical elaborations to baffle the unlearned, and 
the narrative is constructed with such an admirable command 
of language and—within the limits of a just proportion—such a 
sense of drama that it cannot fail to carry both interest and 
conviction. 

If Mr. Churchill’s field officers and field-marshals will have 
an easy task so far as reading goes, experience has shown that 
the lessons of this book are among the most difficult for man to 
take to heart. They are concerned not only with matters of 
strategy but with the preservation of proper balance between 
the leaders of a nation and their military advisers, between those 
military advisers and the leaders in the field, and between the 
headquarters and Governments of allied nations. The spring 
of 1917 was a dark time for the Allies. ‘‘ Prelude to Victory,” 
as a title, just fails to suggest the darkness before the dawn, and, 
in truth, there was much gloom to be endured before the morning 
broke. The ‘ Nivelle Offensive ”’ was an unmitigated failure of 
appalling proportions. It broke the French Army almost for the 
rest of the war, and had the most unfortunate influence on British 
strategy. Haig, unlike Pétain, did not regard the collapse of 
Nivelle’s fantastic plan as a warning to stay on the defensive 
until the Americans arrived. It was a chance for the British to 
win the war “ off their own bat” before the Americans could 
get there. Hence the “ attack towards Ostend,” which made 
Passchendaele a name of horror. With the final responsibility 
for that tragedy General Spears does not deal ; his story ends on 
the deserted battlefield of the Aisne. But few lessons could be 
drawn which are not already painfully clear in the history of the 
previous spring offensive. Mr. Churchill defends the Prime 
Minister (Mr. Lloyd George) for supporting the French plan. 
He was captivated by the overpowering confidence and address 
of Nivelle, and “ as this was to be in the main a French enterpr’se 
it is not easy to see how British Ministers could take sides against 
him.”’ If General Spears’ sympathies in this and other matters 
are generally with the soldiers, he would be the first to admit 
that, on many occasions during the war, the generals proved to 
be wrong and the strategy of statesmen was shown to be right. 

Such fruitful topics of controversy, however, can only be 
pursued intelligently on the scale (of 600 pages) adopted in this 
book. One must be content with remarking that the two men 
who seem to “come out best’”’ in the story—I do not suggest 
that they are otherwise comparable—are Lyautey, the French 
empire-builder, and Robertson, the Scottish ranker. If this is 
judging by a very simple standard of character, it is no attempt 
to belittle those, often much more brilliant, men who were too 
often ill advised or over-subtle. All of them find a place in a 
gallery of portraits which are at once arresting and life-like. 
Who, among those who remember the C.I.G.S. of those days, 
could find more satisfying words than these: ‘ Hands in belt, 
his enormous evebrows bristling, flat-footed and raging, Robertson 
propelled himself out of the room. His movements were those 
of a charging elephant depicted in a slow-motion picture ” ? 
One can almost hear the snort: “ I’ve ’eard different !”’ 


Squires’ Homes and Other Old Buildings 
by J. Alfred Gotch. (Batsford, 15s.) 
THE county of squires and spires, Northamptonshire appeals most to 
fox-hunters and church-hunters who find themselves rather surprisingly 
united in an enthusiasm for a region of England which others dismiss 
as just part of the Midlands. But fine as the churches are, they take 
second place to the houses, the number and grandeur of which have 
made writers describe Northamptonshire as the Touraine of England. 
Mr. Gotch, who has known Northamptonshire all his life, has already 
written of its more important halls and manor houses. Now in this 
companion volume he turns to the smaller and less known buildings, 
“* the Squires’ Homes,” as opposed to the “ seats,”’ but including some 
of the old schools and almshouses, which in many cases were founded 
by the local squires. He also brings in several larger houses which 
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were excluded from his earlier book—places such as Biggin Hall, 
Blatherwycke and Bulwick, Laxton, Sulby and Thenford. The fine 
masoncraft developed in a county so rich in good building stones was 
handed down from generation to generation, so that Mr. Gotch’s 
material covers five centuries or more, beginning with the remains of 
the early manor house at Yardley Hastings. The book contains more 
than 130 illustrations, which, if rather uneven in their quality and 
interest, form a valuable addition to those in the previous volume, and 
Mr. Gotch writes brief but useful notes on the subjects depicted. 


Neck or Nothing, by William Roughead. (Cassell, 1os. 6d.) 

MR. ROUGHEAD sticks on the whole faithfully to Scotland, although 
he has allowed himself to go into England for de Quincey’s friend, 
Mr. Williams of Ratcliffe Highway, and also for the fiendish Mr. 
Branch. Even though he has already written of the very best Scottish 
murders—and there are no better—he has an inexhaustible cache of 
new ones which he can always make attractive. Moreover, in an ad- 
mirable preliminary essay, ““ Enjoyment of Murder,’’ we can meet our 
old friends, Madeleine Smith and the two Jessies and Auld Fleming, 
the luckless Oscar Slater and the perhaps luckier tenant of Adlamont. 
Incidentally he tantalises us with a capital Adlamont story of what 
Mr. Beresford Loftus Tottenham said to Dr. Littlejohn, and then stops 
at the critical moment. Doubtless he is discreet, but is it fair? Is it 
kind to us? Asa rule, Mr. Roughead is not too tiresomely discreet. 
If he hesitates about his beloved Madeleine he makes no bones about 
Lizzie Borden, and boldly called the late Mr. Wallace “ the Liverpool 
murderer.”” Of his new stories there is the genuine grim quality about 
‘**'The Boys on the Ice,” the wretched little stowaways who were turned 
out of the ice-bound ship Arran to find their way barefoot over ice- 
floes to Newfoundland. No wonder a mob waited for the captain in 
Glasgow. I wish they had caught him. The pirates of the schooner 
Jane, the last pirates to be hanged on the sands of Leith, have the true 
“Treasure Island’’ touch, and for pure adventure it would be im- 
possible to beat Mr. Thomas Muir. He was not a murderer at all, 
but a worthy, tedious, liberal-minded young advocate who was sent to 
Botany Bay for sedition by the inexorable Lord Braxfield. He escaped, 
and after that so many exciting things befell him with Indians and 
Spaniards and frigates and men-of-war that I cannot begin to tell them 
Enough that they are “all wery capital.’”’ Some of the murders seem 
to me a little horrible, such as the case of Toomey. ‘True, he did it 
not far from Nichol Murchat’s Cairn, and that must appeal to lovers 
of ‘‘ Heart of Midlothian’; but as Madge Wildfire remarked of Mrs. 
Ailie Murchat, “‘ Her throat’s sair misguggled,” and it is possible to 
have too much of a good thing, even of misguggling. B. D. 





Christ in Concrete, by Pietro di Donato. (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) 
ITALIANS in America are the subject of ‘“‘ Christ in Concrete ”’ 
simple, poor, devout men, women and children groping their way in 
bewilderment through a new world and by means of a new tongue. 
The book is grimly passionate in its pity, its horror of the modern 
Moloch of concrete that demands its victims among these Italian brick- 
layers and labourers on skyscraper buildings. ‘There is tenderness 
here, too: the close family and neighbourly feeling of the poor, the 
ready gaiety, quick sympathy, willing sacrifices. Yet the book, although 
powertul, becomes something of a strain to read. For the bare, jerky 
style that expresses so well the immigrant’s struggle with an unfamiliar 
language infects the descriptive and narrative parts, too, so that after 
a time we feel as if we are being bumped along for ever in a springless 
cart, and we long for the occasional relief of rubber-tyred, real English 
sentences. V.E 


The Italian Chest, by Oliver Onions. (Martin Secker, 7s. 6d.) 

IT is a most inadequate comment on a writer of such distinction as 
Mr. Oliver Onions to say that he has “a way with him.” Yet I feel 
impelled to make it in regard to one of his particular qualities. He 
may seem to be building up his story slowly, casually, almost trivially, 
and yet all the time we feel that there is something coming, something 
possibly grim, possibly absurd, certainly something unexpected which 
we could not have thought of ourselves. Thus in the first story which 
gives its name to this collection, while we are reading of the small 
jealousies and love affairs of art students (admirably described, be it 
said), we are sure that the spring in the old Italian coffer, which lives 
in the Ironwork Gallery of the Museum, is going sooner or later to 
make us jump. In short, Mr. Onions has the gift of atmosphere and 
can make superficially commonplace things thrilling because we know 
that this unknown something is going to happen. He can also make 
us feel very unhappy, as in the story of ‘ John Willie o’ the Wisp.” 
This is a Yorkshire boy who starts as a painter, changes his mind and 
becomes a writer of real promise and consideration, and then, from the 
lack of something, gradually fades away. Perhaps it is merely a 
want of luck, perhaps of sufficient coarseness of fibre to endure the 
intriguing, self-seeking, back-scratching elements in a life of author- 
ship. ‘‘ Up in Who’s Who,” he says, ‘‘ and down in Who Cares. I 
won't go and slap a lot of young apes on the back and say ‘ Gorgeous, 
old chap—-however did you do it: ?’”’ ‘There is in this picture something 
of the bitterness of Gissing’s ‘*‘ New Grub Street,’”’ and it will be, I 
suspect, as difficult to forget B. D. 
The Olympic Discus, by Jan Parandowski. (Minerva Publishing 

Company, 7s. 6d.) 

MR. PARANDOWSKI, a leading Polish man of letters, brings to life 
the world of ancient Greece in ‘“‘ The Olympic Discus.”” The book is 
so well translated by A. M. Malecka and S. A. Walewski that we readily 
accept the author’s claim to eminence among his own countrymen, 
not only as a man of culture and imagination, but also as a stylist. His 
subject is the astonishing period of more than eleven hundred years 
during which the Olympic Games were held ; and the book has descrip- 
tions both scholarly and vivid of the training, ceremonies and traditions 
involved, as well as of the errors that crept in as the Sports gradually 
became a profession for the few instead of a natural, spontaneous outlet 





for the many. The book ends with a reminder that it was in 1875 
that the ancient site of the Games was excavated, and that twenty years 
later the four-yearly Olympiad was revived in the modern world. 
But for the war, the next Olympic Games would have been held in 
Finland in 1940. V. H. F. 


Let the People Sing, by J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) 

MR. PRIESTLEY’S new book is a good instance of the mistake of 
sounding too high a note in announcing any new production. One 
began it inspired with the idea that it would be another “ Good Com- 
panions,” and that it most certainly is not. Some of the kindly atmo- 
sphere of the earlier book, some of the life behind the scenes of the 
cheaper stage, a little of the humour—all these are here, but it is by 
comparison a thin story with slightly sketched and in some cases carica- 
tured characters and rather impossible situations. Nevertheless, it 
holds the reader’s attention; the future of Little Timmy Tiverton, 
comedian down on his luck, becomes the reader’s concern, and when 
he joins Hope and her uncle in the auction-cum-concert venture and 
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helps in the fight to save the Town Hall of Dunbury for music from the 
factions that would have turned it into a museum or a show-room, we 
are properly eager to know the result. We are even glad of the improb- 
ably happy ending, but the book is not by any means all that we were 
led to hope of it. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 


THE QUEEN’s Book oF THE RED Cross (Hodder and Stoughton, 
5s.); BRIGHTON AQuaTINts, by John Piper (Duckworth, 21s.); A 
CAMERA IN THE HILts, by F. S. Smythe (Black, 12s. 6d.) ; A UNicorNn 
IN THE BAHAMAS, by Rosita Forbes (Jenkins, 1os. 6d.) ; THE Mystery 
oF Grey OwL, by Lovat Dickson (Davies, 1os. 6d.) ; SELF Portrait, 
by Charles Ricketts (Davies, 15s.); THE TRUE CHESTERFIELD, by 
H. Connolly (Cassell, 15s.); ViciL, AN ANTHOLOGY OF PRAYER, by 
Muriel Box (Hodge, 3s. 6d.). Fiction : My America, by Stella Gibbons 
(Longmans, 8s. 6d.); BEFORE LuNcH, by Angela Thirkell (Hamish 
Hamilton, 7s. 6d.) ; GREEK TRAGEDY, by G. D. H. and M. Cole (Crime 
Club, 7s. 6d.). 


GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


A GAME OF CHOOSING 


HERE are few people so modest that they have not 

some little accomplishment which they like now and 

again to show off. Mine is a particularly tiresome one— 

tiresome, that is, to other people, though full of intense 
pleasure to its owner. It consists in reeling off certain lists of 
names of very doubtful interest to anybody but myself. They 
are a miscellaneous lot and among them are the five members 
of the Cabal, the Knights Challengers in the two tournaments 
in “Ivanhoe” (any schoolboy can do one), the first four 
wranglers in Frank Fairlegh’s year, and the Cambridge eleven 
of 1878. The Seven Bishops I have, alas! forgotten, and I 
always come to grief over Mrs. Nickleby’s lovers. As regards 
golf, my one little trick is, I am convinced, rare, but may strike 
the modern golfer as singularly futile. It is the list of the eight 
courses in England, in their correct order, over which Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson halved his great match against that mythical 
opponent Mr. James Macpherson. Hoylake, Westward Ho! 
Bembridge, Wimbledon, Blackheath, Felixstowe, Yarmouth, 
Alnmouth. ‘There they are, without looking at the book (though, 
to be sure, I have often looked at it at other times), on my honour 
as a gentleman. 

That list is, | maintain, interesting, though my remembering 
it may not be so. Mr. Hutchinson wrote his most attractive 
little story just over fifty years ago, and the eight courses figuring 
in it were chosen as representing “ the main golfing greens ” 
in England at that time. It may be that Wimbledon and 
Blackheath gained their places not on their intrinsic qualities 
but in order that London and inland golf should be represented. 
Even so, they were not grossly undeserving ; the eight, taken 
as a whole, were representative, and it is interesting to compare 
the list with one that might be made nowadays. ‘The game of 
choosing is an amusing one to play, and every golfer will play it 
differently. I am going to try, but I announce beforehand that 
I do not propose to adhere too slavishly to shecr merit. All 
my courses will be good, but now and again I may cheat a little, 
either on territorial grounds or in favour of one that I particularly 
love at the expense of another which, by the strictest canons, 
would generally be deemed better. So if anybody disagrees, 
and everybody of necessity must, it will not be worth his while 
to be cross with me. As a final declaration before starting, I 
mean to choose two inland courses because there were two in 
the original list ; and now for it! 

I am afraid that a clean sweep must straightway be made 
of six out of the old eight. It is obvious that Hoylake and 
Westward Ho ! stay in ; it is equally obvious that no one of the 
others is good enough. The original pilgrimage began at 
Hoylake, and then came the long journey to North Devon. 
By all means let us begin at Hoylake again, but before we go so 
far south, is there not another course near at hand? Formby 
and Hall Road and Birkdale and St. Annes cannot all be left 
out, but there is only room for one, and my one shall be Formby. 
I do not say dogmatically that it is the best, but it is an old friend 
(1 remember it before all those fir trees had clothed the sandhills) 
and wonderfully good and charming. In it shall go, at any rate, 
and we shall have had two days of divine shrimps before flying 
elsewhere. Even now we are not quite ready for Westward Ho ! 
I have to consider my two inland courses, and if one of them 
is in the north now is the time to visit it. After mature thought 
but with little ultimate hesitation I am going to choose Ganton, 
a noble spot and the sea-sidiest of all inland courses. So from 
Lancashire to Yorkshire before at last we start for Devon, and 
I suppose there is no one with the hardihood to deny Westward 
Ho! its place. If we want golf in the most perfect, natural 
country of sandhills we get it there. If we want dour, flat 
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golf, where the game looks easy and is in fact “ aye fechtin’ 
against ye,” we get it with a vengeance in those long, deceitfully 
open holes at the beginning and end of the course. If we want 
Devonshire cream we can have it, even as James Macpherson 
did, and it will not, as in his case, “ get jolted into bad lies inside 
of us,” because there is no longer a jolty, bumpy drive to the 
Pebble Ridge. 

When we are in the west there is an obvious temptation 
towards Saunton and Burnham, but it must be ruthlessly put 
aside ; there simply is not room, for we have half our eight 
already, there is another inland course to come, and we must 
end in that richest golfing corner of Kent. Let us take the inland 
course next, and now, without the least shadow of doubt, I 
head for Suffolk and the nine precious holes at Worlington. 
‘““ What !”’ exclaims some hypothetical reader, “ no London 
courses, no Sunningdale?” “ Certainly not,” I reply. Sunning- 
dale is a charming spot and a good course, and is generally re- 
garded as the metropolis of inland golf, but it cannot get in here. 
“Well, then,” says the reader, “ what of Walton Heath?” 
There he has, I admit, touched me nearly. That is a great 
course, but so, as all who know it will admit, is Worlington, 
and its solitude and its line of fir trees are very near my heart. 
The only question which will admit of discussion is where 
we go next, and, since we are in the east and Norfolk comes 
next to Suffolk, I am going to vote for Brancaster. I may be 
cheating a little, as I said I should, but Horace and James 
Macpherson finished up with three east coast courses, and 
surely we must have just one in their place. Besides, I love 
Brancaster. It is a very good course, make no mistake about 
that ; it is lonely and peaceful, and it has another endearing 
quality which I mention with diffidence. It looks so terrifying 
that, when we find ourselves not utterly crushed by those terrors, 
we gain an agreeable belief that we are better players than in 
fact we are. ‘That is exceedingly soothing. 

Now we must make straight for Kent, and already we are 
in a quandary: we are seriously embarrassed with riches. 
Only two places remain, and here, when we alight at Sandwich, 
are three famous links cheek by jowl—St. George’s, Prince’s, 
and Deal. It is like a game of musical chairs. “And how about 
Rye ?”’ interposes that hypothetical reader ; “‘ do you mean to 
say you are going to leave Rye out, after all the stuff you have 
written about it and the wind roaring in the Dormy House 
chimney ?”’ It is really a very awkward situation, and I must 
take refuge in saying that with only eight courses it would 
never do to have four of them in one corner of England. St. 
George’s must go in on every ground, historical or sentimental, 
theoretical or practical. To leave it out is inconceivable, and, 
that being so, I think Prince’s must go. It has every beauty 
and virtue, but it is not St. George’s; and now there is 
one place left, and either Deal or Rye is to occupy it. Deal 
has tremendous claims, because it is a tremendous course, in 
sheer stern golfing quality perhaps the greatest of these four ; 
but then Rye is quite adorable and, moreover, as that confounded 
reader reminds me, has lately gone up in the world in point of 
severity, by the making of those new holes in the country over 
the sandhills. I can see nothing for it but cowardice ; I shall 
toss up, and nobody will know which course has won the toss. 
There we are, at any rate, with our seven courses and one place 
in abeyance. It would very likely have been a slightly different 
list if there had been no need to go inland, and if we had not 
felt bound by some little geographical obligations. Still, a 
tour of those eight would be extremely pleasant ; it is not a 
bad list. ‘‘ Which I meantersay,” as Joe Gargery observed,,. 
“that what I say I meantersay and stand or fall by.” 
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AN ENGLISH 
GARDEN 


The garden in the British Pavilion at the 
New York World’s Fair 


OR generations past our gardens 

have been the admiration and envy of 

gardening devotees in many other 

countries, and it was a happy thought 

on the part of those responsible for 
the British Pavilion at the recent New York 
World’s Fair to lay out a private garden 
adjoining the Pavilion that would not only 
provide the building with an appropriate 
setting but would also show to visitors an 
example of an English garden developed on 
traditional lines, and reflecting in its design 
and planting treatment present-day horti- 
cultural taste and fashions in this country. 
It is never an easy task to design a garden for 
exhibition purposes, and least of all one that 
is to reflect national tendencies, but Mr. Percy 
Cane, to whom the work of planning and 
planting was entrusted, carried it out with 
conspicuous skill and, as the two accompany- 
ing illustrations show, succeeded in trans- 
lating the underlying principles and ideas of 
modern garden design into a simple and 
admirable practical form. 

That it had to be typically English in 
character and at the same time in keeping 
with the main fagade vc. che Pavilion were the 
two chief considerations influencing the 
design. As can be seen from the bird’s-eye 
view, the garden, which is over three-quarters 
of an acre in extent, is designed as a plain 
rectangle sweeping unbroken into a semicircle 
at its farther end. Lawns are perhaps the 
chief feature of English gardens, and it was 
therefore right that emphasis should be laid 
on grass by laying out the central portion 
as an unbroken stretch of mown turf which 
gives to the garden a feeling of spaciousness 
and quiet beauty—qualities that are essentially 
English. A flagged path, the stones of which 
came from Whitehall Gardens and the Tower 
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of London, borders the lawn and emphasises the formal lines of the 
design, at the same time providing a dry walk round the garden. 

Being considered as a private garden, dense green walls of 
thuya were planted to ensure privacy—another English quality— 
while pines and birches with all the air of the English countryside 
find a place within the hedges, heightening the effect of seclusion 
and permanence and throwing into relief the glowing colours of 
drifts of tulips in the spring, which were followed later by bold 
groups of hardy flowers, affording anothe: typical English feature— 
the herbaceous border. These, arranged in a series of haimonious 
colours changing from soft pinks through blues and mauves to 
strong reds, oranges and yellows, afforded a striking displav along 
the whole length of the outer border. ‘Thousands of lily bulbs, 
embracing such species as L. croceum, Henryi, Willmottiz, 
regale, and Maxwill, planted in generous colonies, afforded pic- 
turesque incidents and bright splashes of colour among the azaleas 
and cherties in the semiciicular area, reflecting the incteasing 
popularity of this aristocratic group of hardy bulbs in English 
gardens in recent years. 

Ornamental flowering trees and shrubs of various kinds all 
added to the effect of the garden in different seasons, and were 
so placed that each contributed to the design. The vista through 
the birches with their underplanting of heather, reminding one of 
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a Surrey common, is such as only an English garden can provide, 
and it says much for the skill and ingenuity of the designer that 
such charming and picturesque incidents were achieved in spite 
of the inhospitable nature of the site, which was practically an 
undrained morass when it was taken in hand, and the trying 
character of the New York climate, which to some extent imposed 
restrictions on the choice of plants. In its simple and straight- 
forward design, which shows the happy concord now existing 
between the formal and natural schools, in the quiet spaciousness 
of the mown lawn with birches and pines rising from its level 
surface, in the richly coloured ribbon of herbaceous flowers, and 
in the old sundial, the garden provided a harmonious and typically 
English setting for the Pavilion, as well as refiecting that strong 
measure of individuality which is characteristic of most of our 
gardening effort. 

The Fair, I understand, is to be open next year, and although, 
I gather, no decision has yet been arrived at by the Department 
of Overseas Trade regarding the British Pavilion, it is greatly to 
be hoped that the authorities, realising the propaganda value of 
the exhibit and especially of the garden as a product of English 
life and thought, will find it possible to allow the Pavilion to 
remain open for inspection in conjunction with the other features 


of the Fair. G. C. TayLor. 


COMMERCIAL CHARCOAL PRODUCTION 


N recent years there have been considerable new markets 
for charcoal, and this has led to increased interest in its 
production. In the first instance there has been the demand 
through rearmament, including its use as a filtering medium 
for gas-masks, for the making of explosives, and as an agent 

in the case-hardening of steel—especially that needed for arms, 
vehicles, and aeroplanes. In the artificial silk industry charcoal 
is in growing demand for production of carbon bi-sulphide. 
There has been an increased demand for general purifying and 
filtering purposes, and for horticultural and domestic uses. The 
extent of its use is better realised when the figures are examined. 
In 1937 the imports reached 25,000 tons, and the money thus going 
to other countries of origin amounted to nearly £200,000. There 
is likely to be an increased demand in future. Not long ago a 
Minister of Transport said that we needed a lorry that would 
run independently of petrol or fuel oil, and the construction and 
development of a suitable suction gas engine has been under con- 
sideration. Possibly the limitation of petrol supplies for private cars 
will hasten research in this direction. All these demands resulted in 
attempts to produce charcoal on scientific principles on a large 
scale. The old pit-burning was essentially scientific, but not 
suited to heavy production. 

A recent article in this paper described the Unique portable 
kiln for estate charcoal production. On the main road from 
Andover to Salisbury where the Winchester road joins it is Lobs- 
combe Corner. Near there a considerable area of beech and 
birch woodland is being felled for charcoal production. Here, 
instead of the lop and top being used the whole tree is converted. 
Possibly only war-time demands make this an economic proposi- 
tion. At any rate, on the average estate only the lop and top 
and other small timber would be available. The kilns used are 
constructed on the same scientific principle as the Unique, and 
they are known as the Simplex. But instead of being portable 
and movable, they are intended to remain in one place for a con- 
siderable time. They are designed rather for the wholesale 
clearing where a large supply of timber is available within a con- 
venient area, and it is simpler to take it to a central spot than to 
move the kilns. Instead of being in sections these kilns are in 
one piece, and by means of overhead tackle the whole kiln is lifted 
in the air during refilling, and for the charcoal removal. There 
is a battery of twelve kilns—most of them round, like the Unique, 
but two square ones being tried out also. They will remain 
where they are for 
some months while 
the felling is going 
on at all points of 
the compass. For 
the private land- 
owner with small 
areas of woodland 
or scattered tree 
areas and com- 
paratively small 
amounts available 
for charcoal burn- 
ing the movable 
kiln is undoubt- 
edly most conveni- 
ent. Indeed, one 
wonders whether 
the agricultural 
contractor will not 
later on add this 
to his ploughing 
or threshing ma- 
chinery and con- 
tract to do the 
work for several 
landowners in a 





A FIXED KILN 


district. For the clearance of large areas on a commercial scale 
where whole trees are to be used, the fixed kiln has advantages. 
There is no time lost in sanding or filling with clay or soil the 
joints between sections, as must be done with the portable type. 
Hand labour in dismantling is saved by the use of the overhead 
rail with pulleys, blocks and chains serving the whole battery. 
In this type an iron basket or lining is used for stacking the blocks 
of wood, and the kiln is lowered over the filled receptacle. Of 
course, tree trunks are sawn into convenient lengths by a cross-cut 
saw where felled, and after these logs are carted to the kilns they 
are cut into short pieces by a circular saw. ; 

One imagines the work at Lobscombe is going on under 
pressure of emergency conditions and that at normal times the 
routine would not be the same. For instance, the trees are felled 
and may be converted inside a week. The output of charcoal 
from a given weight of wood depends first of all on the variety 
of wood, and secondly on the moisture content. Any water content 
has to be evaporated before carbonisation can begin. It has been 
found by laboratory experiment that it takes a pound of dry oak 
to evaporate eight pounds of water. It is obvious that it is an 
advantage to use dry wood, and timber that has been felled six 
months is better suited to charcoal-burning than newly felled 
material. The next point is that no attempt is made to conserve 
any by-products, and under normal conditions it may well be 
that a very important sideline may develop, and that it will ma- 
terially improve the financial return. We have introduced the 
retort system from Scandinavia, and it is only in the experimental 
stages in this country. It is to be borne in mind that our timber 
resources are not on the scale of Norway and Sweden, and it is 
of the utmost importance to get the maximum output of the main 
product and any possible by-products. Some light is thrown 
on the matter when we consider that in the Forest of Dean charcoal 
is itself a by-product of the wood distilling industry. Obviously 
there is a big field for research and experiment when peace once 
more makes this possible. 

A more important matter not directly connected with emer- 
gency charcoal production, but of long-range national policy, is 
that of re-planting areas felled for charcoal and other war-time 
purposes. It would appear that the Forestry Commission or 
some other department should have power to compel the planting- 
up of equivalent areas by using part of the proceeds of sale. In 
default the necessary area should be taken over and planted under 
the management 
of the Com- 
mission. There is 
bound to be a lag, 
as there was at the 
time of the last 
war, but we cannot 
afford excessive 
felling twice 
within a quarter of 
a century without 
measures to com- 
pel re-planting. 
The landlord has 
his special prob- 
lems in these times. 
His return may 
not be sufficient to 
pay for re-plant- 
ing. Labour may 
be impossible. It 
would appear that 
the question is 
a pressing one for 
Government con- 
sideration. 


W. L. J. 
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By MAJOR W. E. LYON 


there will be found a number of young dog hounds who will easily 
pull out five days a fortnight and be none the worse. On an average, 
this reduces the expenses by one-third at the very least.. In the days 
of peace and plenty we are all apt to save our horses and hounds 
too much, with results that do not repay us for our solicitude. 

Other problems which will concern the Master and Hunt 
Committee are more difficult to foresee and solve. In many 
countries the two financial bogeys are wire and poultry. As regards 
wire, the more money that has been spent on it up to date, the 
more frightening will be the danger when hunting is again resumed 
under normal conditions. When money is no longer plentiful, the 
only solution is the wish of the landowner and the farmer to see 
hounds and horses over their land—coupled with the willing physical 
labour of those who wish to ride to hounds. 

As regards the feathered bogey, I must admit defeat when it 
comes to prophesying a solution. I can only hope that as a major war 
invariably produces, out of the holocaust of everything that is dear to 
civilised mankind, some scientific retribution, so this war may lead 
to the discovery of a machine that will produce eggs without hens. 

Let us now assume that the major problem of how almost 
to halve the expenses of hunting a country from the point of view 
of the Master and Hunt Committee has been satisfactorily solved, 
and turn to the individual problems of the average hunting man 
and woman. It has been agreed that one horse is sufficient for the 
curtailed hours of a hunting day, so there will be no incentive or 
temptation to have two horses out. 


RULY no more speculative subject exists than that of 

the future of fox-hunting. The future of anything these 

days seems to lie in the lap of the gods ; but, fortunately 

for us as a nation, we have a strong, comfortable, but 

none the less somewhat priggish feeling that these gods 
are all on our side. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has, 
however, given us a line to goon. He has told us that we shall 
have very little money to burn after the war, whether it lasts three 
months or three years. In either case the outcome will be very 
much the same, only in a lesser or greater degree according to the 
time it takes to run the Fuehrer to ground. 

I can remember at the beginning of the last European war 
many gloomy individuals prophesying that fox-hunting in England 
was as good as dead; yet, strange that it should be so, not only 
did fox-hunting continue after the war but, if statistics could be 
obtained, I should not be in the least surprised to hear that in 
the season 1938-39 there were more people riding to hounds than 
ever before in the history of this country. I should say, therefore, 
that we might take heart from this lesson and trust that history 
will once more repeat itself. 

Hunting is being carried on now from the point of view of 
keeping down the number of foxes more than for providing 
enjoyment to followers, and I have not the slightest doubt that 
it will go on till the end of the European struggle. 

Then at the end of the war comes the problem. 

There will be a huge bill to pay, larger than that after the 
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HUNTING IN WAR-TIME. 
last war, and from what we have learnt from our last Budget 
there can be no doubt that those who had had enough “ ready ”’ 
up to date to pay for the pleasure of hunting in the way in which 
they have been accustomed, will have it no more—so what ? 

It follows that Masters will be difficult to find, and what 
enthusiasts are found will, as a general rule, and not unnaturally, 
want to hunt hounds themselves. Either that, or the country 
will be hunted by a committee employing what will in actuality 
be a professional Master. In either case the Master will not be 
expected to find very much money, not much more than he would 
have to pay to mount himself the requisite number of days a week. 

From the point of view of the Hunt Committee there will 
have to be a drastic reduction of expenses. Most Hunts, in order 
to hunt their country in a thorough manner, will have to stick 
to the same number of days per week, but not necessarily to the 
same number of hours. By this I mean that, rather than cut out 
one day a week, it would suit the hunting community better to 
make every day a “ one-horse”’ day, though it would probably be 
found necessary to have one spare horse out between the huntsman, 
first whipper-in and second whipper-in, in case of accidents. To 
make the day a one-horse day the actual hunting time would have to 
be shortened to three or, at the most, to three and a half hours. 

I would suggest meeting at noon, and later in the season at 
one o’clock, as this would suit the general wage-earner and farmer 
better than breaking up the day by starting early and finishing 
just after lunch. 

The fashionable four days a week pack will, in this way, be 
able to hunt the country on a maximum of fifteen horses for the 
Hunt Triumvirate, and forty couple of hounds should easily do 
all that is required of them, for, even when, later in the season, many 
of the bitches can no longer take an active part in the proceedings, 
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The subscription will be reduced a certain amount as we are 
reducing all expenses, but that depends on the number of people 
who come out hunting. 

The price of forage and horses is impossible to foretell, but 
the dealers of both commodities should have sense enough not 
to inflate the prices of their wares, but sell as much as possible 
on a fine margin basis—as Jonah said to the Whale, ‘“ Small 
prophets and quick returns.” 

About the only other expense is what is broadly known as 
“turn-out,” that is, saddlery, horse clothing and human clothing. 
For the ordinary hard-boiled reasons of supply and demand, 
the saddlery and clothing should be normal in price, as there will 
be fewer people hunting and consequently a large amount of 
“tack”? thrown on the market. 

As to personal clothing I incline to the idea that, at any rate 
for some few years after the war, the gaiety of the hunting season 
will be dimmed by the intrusion of rat-catcher kit in place of the 
traditional and somewhat uncomfortable finery of pre-Nazi-war 
days. In a way, it is right that this should be the first economy of 
any lover of the Chase, and what an economy it would be and 
what an encouragement to embryo fox-hunters if they felt they 
were not compelled by fashion and custom to invest large sums 
in full dress and in the expense involved by having to produce it 
spotless and untarnished on every hunting day. 

The future lies uncertainly before our eyes, but let there be 
no doubts in anybody’s mind that fox-hunting will survive the 
present fight for freedom, as it did in the last war, though probably 
the period of convalescence will be longer. After that convalescence 
hunting will come back, not quite true to tradition, perhaps, but it 
will be with us still, because the spirit of the English countrymen 
will survive a thousand Hitlers. 
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EAST COAST DUCK DECOYS 


By ERNEST R. COOPER, F.S.A. 


I’ll have a fine pond with a pretty decoy, 
Where many strange fowl shall feed and enjoy, 
And shall in their language quack 
Vive le Roy. 
O wrote Andrew Marvell (1621-78) in one of his political 
effusions, incidentally showing the antiquity of this branch 
of venery. 
The passing of the Wild Birds (Ducks and Geese) 
Protection Act, 1939, by which duck-shooting does not 
commence until August 12th, closing on February 1st, and the 
long and animated correspondence which led up to it, after years 
of agitation, has prompted this enquiry into English decoys, 
especially in their east country home. 

The old professional gunner maintained that the decoys 
were the bane of his trade, while the coyman was equally ready 
to show that the quiet sanctuary afforded by the decoy waters, 
and the protection given there to nesting, and migrating, fowl 
were great attractions, and helped to maintain the numbers ; but 
now that the progressive decrease in wildfowl is more pronounced 
than ever, the battle is between the amateur shoulder-gunner 
and the puntsman with his murderous weapon, for most decoys 
are dead, or moribund, and the very few professional gunners 
still working make little or no difference. 

This being so, it is of interest to recall something of the 
history of duck-decoying while it is still with us. Like yachting, 
this art is said to have come to us from Holland, in the reign of 
James I ; Willoughby (1635-72) mentions it in his “‘ Ornithology,” 
and gives a plan of a decoy, and Evelyn notes in his Diary that 
Charles II was making one in 1665, and says that he went to see 
sport at a decoy at Purford, Surrey, in August, 1681. 

It is said that 150 years ago there were at least 200 decoys 
at work in the British Isles, and Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey accounts 
for i173 in his ‘‘ Book of Duck Decoys,” published 1886, although 
he notes that only forty-seven of them were working when he 
wrote. The Lincolnshire Fens naturally possessed the greatest 
number, thirty-nine, Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex coming next 
with twenty-six, twelve and twenty-nine respectively, and in 
their heyday enormous quantities of fowl were taken annually in 
those four eastern counties, and a decoy was then a profitable 
source of income. According to the late H. A. Bryden, in 1904 
there were thirty-seven decoys in England, five of them in Norfolk, 
four in Suffolk and two in Essex ; but when Mr. Whitaker made 
a survey (1917-18) he found them reduced to twenty-eight still 
in use. In Lincolnshire was the famous Ashby Decoy, situate 
about two miles from the Trent; it boasts four pipes round a 
pool of two acres, in a ten-acre wood, and in the past from four to 
five thousand ducks would be taken in a season. 

Mr. Whitaker visited Wretham Park Decoy, Norfolk, on 
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July 15th, 1918, and 
says it belonged to 
Mr. Saxton Noble, 
and was made about 
1838. A book had 
been kept of the fowl 
taken since 1868, 
showing that during 
the previous twenty 
years the catch had 
ranged from _ 1,807 
in 1896-97 to 711 
in I9QIO-II. The 
decoy is situate on a 
natural lake called 
Mickle Mere, about 
thirty acres in extent, 
surrounded by woods 
and parkland, and 
ten pipes were for- 
merly used, although 
only three have been 
worked for some 
years. This decoy is the very last in Norfolk, where were formerly 
some famous decoys, notably Ranworth, of which an excellent 
account, with illustrations, will be found in Lubbock’s ‘“‘ Fauna 
of Norfolk,” also in Walter White’s ‘“‘ Eastern England,” 1865. 
Another was Winterton Decoy, Norfolk, which was made 
about 1800 by George Skelton, a Lincolnshire fowler, of whose 
fraternity William Hall, the Fen poet, wrote long ago: 





SKETCH OF SKELTON’S WIN- 
TERTON DECOY FOUNDED UPON 
A MAP OF 1840 


Born in a Coy and bred in a mill, 

Taught water to grind and ducks for to kill, 

Taking geese, ducks and coots with nets upon stakes, 
And riding calm days to catch moulted drakes. 


Skelton migrated to Winterton, and not far from Flood Gate. where 
the recent break-through of the sea occurred, he constructed a 
decoy with six pipes, round a small pool of two and a half acres, 
which proved so successful that he was engaged to lay out, or 
improve, a number of others: Skelton claimed this was better 
than the large open stretches of water which were formerly thought 
essential, like Ranworth, where there were sixty acres of water. 
George Skelton worked Winterton Decoy until his death in 
1840, leaving four sons, who all followed their father’s trade. 
His grandson, Thomas Skelton, a well known decoy expert, died 
at Wells, Somerset, in 1918, aged eighty-four. His great-grandson, 
L. Skelton, was long years in charge of Mr. Pretyman’s splendid 
decoy at Nacton, Suffolk, said to be the finest in England ; this 


NACTON DECOY, ONE OF THE FEW STILL IN USE 
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was worked last season, but is now in 
danger of closure in consequence of the 
cost of maintenance. This Skelton died 
about 1919, and was probably the last of 
that highly skilled family of decoymen, 
true sons of the Fens. In one of the 
illustrations, taken a good many years 
ago now, can be seen a decoyman with 
his dog, and this extract from another old 
fenman’s epitaph might well apply to 
him : 

Here lies the decoyman who lived like 

an otter, 
Dividing his time betwixt land and water ; 


So Death turned decoyman and coyed 
him to land, 
Where he fixed his abode till dried to 


the hand, 
He then found him fitting for crumbling 
to dust, 
And here he lies mouldering as you and 
I must. 
Another famous Suffolk decoy— 


still going, I am glad to say—is at the 
east end of Fritton Lake, where there are 
four pipes and an average of about 1,000 
fowl are taken annually. This old- 
established decoy is described and illus- 
trated in Emerson’s “ Pictures of East 
Anglian Life ”’ and in Patterson’s ‘‘ Nature 
in Eastern Norfolk” is a table of the 
fowl caught from 1862 to 1905. 

Iken Decoy, Suffolk, was working 
up to a few years back, but has now been 
given up. Its plan is practically identical 
with that of Winterton, according to the 
Tithe Map, both being typical Skelton- 
designed decoys. There were formerly 
many others in Suffolk, but Fritton and 
Nacton are the only ones now remaining. 
Lord Somerleyton tells me that he will 
keep Fritton going as long as circum- 
stances permit, but it remains to be seen 
if war conditions will enable Nacton to 
be operated. It really seems that every 
effort should be made to maintain, and 
perhaps revive, decoys as a welcome 
source of food supply during war-time. 

It has been said that with decoys 
the art of fowling reached the acme of 
perfection, and for those who are not 
familiar with the process I will very 
briefly describe the modus operandi. 

First it was necessary to attract the 
fowl to the pool by absolute quiet and 
judicious feeding, and training of a 
bunch of coy ducks, originally bred from 
wild duck but by long domestication become semi-tame and 
attached to the spot. Then, the wind and other conditions being 
favourable, the coy birds are induced, by whistle, and food thrown 
over the screens, to enter one of the waterways covered with net, 
known as a pipe, and, feeding as they go, are followed by some 
of the strangers, anxious to share in the good things. ‘The coyman, 
sheltered behind reed screens, and holding a smouldering peat 
turf to disguise the human scent, then works his “ piper ’’ dog, 
which jumps out and in over the dog-jumps between the screens. 
For some mysterious reason wildfowl are attracted by dogs. 
and swimming after it for a nearer view the ‘ piper ”’ leads them 
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THE DECOY BIRDS INTO THE PIPE 

gradually up the pipe until at the exact moment the decoyman 
shows himself, between the fowl and the open water. The wild 
birds rise in terror, but being netted over they dash frantically 
up the pipe, round the curve which conceals the end, and so 
into the tunnel net lying on the ground at the extreme end of 
the pipe, which can be clearly seen in one of the illustrations. 
The decoyman follows them up and, closing the entrance to the 
tunnel net, takes out the duck, one at a time, and instantly breaks 
their necks with a cunning twist and jerk. 

Meantime the coy duck swim quietly back to the pool and 
are ready for the next coup, for the whole job is done so quietly 
and secretly that the other fowl on 
the water are not the least bit scared, 
and the process can be repeated as 
long as the fowl will work. 

In the great days of decoys 
up to 340 fowl have been taken 
at one swoop, but as a rule catches 
did not exceed a score or two at 


one drive. In those days few 
people owned guns, there were 
not many visiting sportsmen, 


and the marshes and fens largely 
undrained, so the eastern counties 
were a paradise for fowl. 

Now conditions are entirely 
changed, and as a consequence 
decoys are well nigh extinct, punt- 
gunners are nearly done for, and, 
although gallant efforts are being 
made to save wild !ife of all kinds, 
the huge increase of population, 
the noise and disturbance of 
modern life, added to catchment 
and reclamation schemes, will 
gradually freeze out wild birds 
requiring space, quiet, and special 
conditions of existence. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BOMBING RANGE NEAR 


WHITSBURY 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Local residents complain that recent 


newspaper articles have confused the proposal 
of the Air Ministry to establish a bombing 
range near Whitsbury (north-west of Fording- 
bridge) with a similar proposal which has been 
the subject of a protest made by a number of 
racehorse trainers in Berkshire. 

No objection stressing the importance of 
racing or of any training stable has been made 
by landowners, farmers or villagers of Whitsbury 
and its neighbourhood, and they wish to 
emphasise the fact that the district is almost 
entirely an agricultural one and has only one 
training stable in it. It is not denied that the 
closing of this stable would be a severe blow to 
local trade and cause considerable unemploy- 
ment, but this fact has been purposely avoided 
when making their protest to the Air Ministry, 
and it is pointed out that the gallops so promin- 
ently mentioned by the Press constitute a mere 
five per cent. of the land required. They cover 
one hundred and twenty acres. 


The main objections raised by local 
committees are: 
(1) Total loss to the country of three 


thousand acres of agricultural land—1,500 acres 
of which is under cultivation at present. 

(2) The severe hardship which will fall 
upon all locally engaged in agricultural work. 

(3) The demolition of many houses and 
compulsory evacuation of others. 

(4) Damage and destruction by blast and 
concussion to property situated close to but 
not included in the danger zone. 

(5) Danger to human life in the villages 
which practically surround the site. 

(6) That the boundary fence will sub- 
divide many fields in such a manner as to 
render the unrequired portion useless for 
further farming operations. 

(7) That the scheme is not in accordance 
with the Government’s agricultural policy, and 
that, owing to land values, it will cause un- 
necessary drain on revenue. 

(8) That the dimensions of the danger 
zone (3,500yds. by 4,oooyds.) do not appear 
logical. 

(9) That there exists a more suitable site 
in the New Forest district which compares 
with this one as follows: 

WHITSBURY NEW FOREST 
NATURE OF LAND 
Moor. 
Non-productive. 


Agricultural. 

Whole area produc- 
tive (arable and 
grazing). 

Houses TO BE DEMOLISHED 

One 
LABOUR 
Loss of employment No loss of employ- 


Eight. 


to between 20 and ment. Probability 
30 persons. Few of creating employ- 
likely to be absorb :d ment. 


by other employ- 
ment owing to age. 





A CIDER PRESS AND A CIDER 


"TRADE 
Trade loss in Fording- No loss. Possible gain 
bridge estimated owing to influx of 
£500 per month. R.A.F. technicians, 
etc. 
OwNERSHIP OF LAND 
Ten landowners (ex- Two landowners, 
cluding tenant mostly Crown land. 
occupiers. ) 
Cost 
Estimatedat£150,000. Under £10,000. 
—HAMPSHIRE. 


REFUGEES AND HUNTING 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—One of the few good things which have 
so far come out of this war is, it seems to me, 
the way in which our children evacuees are 
taking to country ways. Per contra the most 
unpopular of their lessons is now the “‘ Nature 
walk,” where their master instructs them in 
the book knowledge of birds and flowers. 
They drag their feet, slouch miserably, look 
as cold as Hottentots on an ice floe, and hate 
Nature with all the concentrated venom of 
afflicted youth. It is impossible not to sym- 
pathise with them, and the worthy lady in the 
village who said that the urban teachers should 
“learn to look for nits before looking for 
birds’ nests in November!” condenses local 
opinion. But when hounds meet, what a 
difference! A hundred and twenty London 
schoolchildren (without any teacher, as it is 
Saturday) give tongue as hounds move off. It 
is strange music, and the face of the Master 
colours; the grim huntsman is a philosopher, 
but it is a trying moment. The children reach 
the covert a little before the puzzled hounds, 
and vanish into it with Bedlam noises. Three 
hours later they drag back from points four or 
five miles away, thoroughly tired, covered with 
mud, and gloriously happy. They add their 
quota to the difficulties of war-time hunting, 
but it is one of the most genuine demonstrations 
of a real love of sport. Good luck to the little 
horrors, for hunting is one of the few subjects 
their tiresome pedagogues have not lectured 
them upon. Itstill remainsasport.—H. B.C. P. 


CIDER-MAKING 
IN HEREFORDSHIRE 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I enclose two photographs of the cider- 
making which is going on all round us here in 
Herefordshire, as usual. Very many of the 
old stone mills and screw presses are still in 
use, many of them dating from the eighteenth 
century. I do not think that the present 
emergency has called into use any that have not 
always been in regular use, or very few of them. 
Where they have been disused for any length 
of time, they have got too dilapidated, or have 
been moved and put to other uses, generally as 
garden ornaments. But wherever there is a 
fair supply of fruit, the home cider-making 
has been kept up, although in recent years 
there has been a great increase in the quantity 
of the best fruit sent to the big works. In this 
county every farm and even many cottzges 
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have their own cider-house with its fixed stone 
mill and screw press: sometimes the cider- 
house seems larger than the dwelling-house 
portion of the building. The mills, of course, 
vary greatly in size; some have great stones 
five feet high, which must weigh several tons. 
The first photograph shows the crushed 
apple pulp being placed in the press, wrapped 
up to form “‘ cheeses ”’ in coarse mats of fibre : 
it is unusual to find horse-hair used for this 
purpose now. The juice pressed in this way 
is then transferred into the casks, where fer- 
mentation soon begins.—M. W. 


THE AGES OF BIRDS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 

S1r,—In the recent superbly illustrated article 
on barn owls mention was made of a pair of 
the birds which nested for twenty years in the 
same tree. Possibly the farmer whose remark 
was thus reported had made sufficiently close 
observations to be sure, but, if so, I would ask 
whether the twenty-first year is within the 
normal breeding age of barn owls? Up to 
what age do birds breed? Are there any 
records on the subject ? The point seems to be 
of great potential interest, especially where any 
declining, beneficial or rare species is concerned. 

Of course, many barn owls may live to 
be twenty. Among records (most but not all 
of which can be authenticated) of longevity in 
birds there are the following : parrots, peacocks 
and swans, over 100 years ; cockatoos, geese 
and ravens, over seventy years ; a captive eagle, 
forty-two ; a jackdaw, twenty-nine ; a nightin- 


gale, twenty-five; sparrow, canary, linnet, 
goldfinch, skylark and garden warbler, all 
between seventeen and twenty-five. Both 


swans and eagles are reputed to have touched 
the age of 200 years, but I know of no credible 
records: there are obvious difficulties about 
checking such statements. Readers may recall 
the ancient Greek witticism about the peasant 
who, having heard that parrots lived to be 100, 
bought a young one that he might prove for 
himself whether it was true. A few domestic 
hens have been allowed to live to the unprofit- 
able age of twenty, and only last month there 
was a report from Lincolnshire of a duck having 
just died in its twenty-fourth year: it had 
escaped the fate of its companions (who were 
killed for Christmas, 1916) by laying an egg 
on the morning fixed for execution. I think 
domestic poultry of over sixteen years have 
been known to lay eggs, but whether they were 
hatched I cannot say. 

That a certain desirable nesting or perching 
site should be used season after season by 
birds of the same species is, by itself, scarcely 
remarkable, and no proof of identity. For 
example, it has been noted that, every April 
without fail, nightingales have been seen and 
heard on the self-same branches of trees. 
We can be reasonably sure that, if the present 
human race were to die out and another similar 
race were to be evolved, the identical sites of 
certain cities and certain country houses would 
in due course be chosen and built upon by the 
new race.—J. D. U. W. 
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BYGONE FIRE-FIGHTING 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Str,—In the days when thatch was more 
common as a roofing material the hooks with 
very long handles for pulling off the burning 
reed or straw in the event of fire breaking out 
were much in evidence. In moving about all 
over England I have not seen any such imple- 
ments lately other than at the Wiltshire village 
of Lavington. Here the barn itself on which 
they are displayed has been re-roofed with 
modern tiles, but there are several picturesque 
thatched-roofed cottages and other buildings 
near. No doubt with modern fire-engines and 
pressure-hoses an outbreak of fire is more 
easily dealt with now than in former times. 
However, our picturesque cottages with thatched 
roofs are in the main away from such modern 
fire-fighting appliances. I venture to send you 
the enclosed picture, both because I feel the 
hooks—which are really ‘“‘ bygones of the 
countryside ’’—may interest your readers, and 
from a feeling that as an A.R.P. measure it 
would be advisable to re-introduce them in 
villages where thatch is prevalent.—M. E. P. 
JULYAN. 


“ THATCHED CHURCHES” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “* COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I was interested in the letters on a couple 
of lesser-known thatched churches in Suffolk 
which appeared in your issue dated Novem- 
ber 11th. They recalled to my mind the one 
similarly roofed at Fritton (close to the famous 
decoy) which, in addition to an apsidal ezst 
end and other features linking the present 
edifice with its Norman foundation, has under 
its eaves on the south side a double-hinged 
door giving access to a room or loft above the 
chancel. In smuggling days this chamber was 
a useful bolt-hole for some of these rough men 
anxious to conceal themselves, or their contra- 
band, from Customs officers. Indeed, one old 
man often boasted to the verger that while 
in hiding there he had frequently heard the 
services being conducted below. 

Fritton was only one of many round our 
coasts in which, regardless of their consecration, 
lawless men of this type managed to store their 
illicit goods. The pulpit of the old church 


at Hove, for example, was once so crammed 
with chests of tea that the verger (in the know) 
informed the vicar that, because it was so 
occupied, morning service could not be taken 
that day.—-HAaro_p G. GRAINGER. 
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A BOLT-HOLE in a SUFFOLK CHURCH 


FIRE HOOKS IN A WILTSHIRE VILLAGE 
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A ROOSTING PLACE FOR TITS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—Though we do not know where all the 
small birds roost at night, we know that some 
are sociably inclined, others are solitary. 
Sparrows like individual bedrooms, but the 
tits are sociable, and a dozen of them prefer 
one big bedroom to several smaller ones. This 
may often be seen on an evening’s stroll. A 
rainproof shelter for the night in the garden is 























A RAINPROOF BIRD SHELTER 


a very real boon to them, and the accompanying 
sketch shows how such a shelter may be quickly 
made. Start by driving into the ground a good, 
firm post; birds hate things that wobble. 
Then put together the wooden grid of perches ; 
this is shaped like a rectangle, about 12ins. 
wide and 18ins. long, and is best made of rin. 
square wood. The perches may be made either 
of twigs or of very small dowelling nailed 
securely across the rectangle. The next step is to 
screw the grid to the top of the post with two 
long screws. Finally make the roof; note 
that one end is filled in; the other end should 
face south; fasten to grid with a few screws. 
Finish the outside with paint or creosote; 
leave the inside untouched. 

An inverted funnel fixed to the post is 
most useful for keeping cats at a safe distance. 
It should be made out of sheet zinc. This is the 
easiest metal to cut, and it will not rust.— 
M. H. CRAwForp. 


A MISTAKE OF THE LAST WAR 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Whatever mistakes our legislators and 
administrators have made in the conduct of 
the war, the indiscriminate calling-up of men, 
however important their occupations were, 
which was experienced in the last war, has not 
been one of the errors of the present critical 
time. The picture herewith illustrates the 
plight in which many farmers found themselves, 
for the curious combination of soldier-farmer 
was seen at a Yorkshire cattle fair in May, 1917. 
There he was, with regimental cap and a farmer’s 
overall on top of his uniform. He had seen 
service in a line regiment, and then had been 
sent to his farm to attend to affairs there as 
the food problem was becoming of prime 
importance. On the day the picture was taken 
he sold forty cows at the fair at an average price 

of £40 each.—G. C. 
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GREENHEAD ARCH, NEAR HEXHAM 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF GRAHAM 
LOUGH 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—This photograph of Greenhead Arch, 
near Hexham, Northumberland, shows the 
birthplace of John Graham Lough, the great 
sculptor, who was born in 1798 and died on 
April 8th, 1876. Son of a farm labourer, he 
early showed his inclination for sculpture, 
and decorated the roofs of the buildings near 
his home with his models. He became famous 
when making a statue of Milo in the attic in 
London where he lodged. He removed a 
portion of the roof to complete his work, with 
the result that his landlord commenced pro- 
ceedings against him. The lawyer engaged, 
Mr. Brondham (afterwards Lord Brondham), 
was interested in Lough’s case and gave him a 
commission which was soon followed by others. 

JoHN Mossom. 


VEGETARIAN HOUNDS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—In the north of England the crusade against 
marauding foxes is endless, peace or war in 
the world notwithstanding. From impregnable 
fastnesses among the rocks, the foxes raid the 
flocks, causing death at all seasons of the year. 

During the last war the experiment was 
made of feeding vegetable diet to one northern 
pack, There was good-humoured _ banter 
about this—foxes being found, scented, and 
hunted and killed on artichokes and similar 
feed. The pack survived the War, finding 
more and more need for its services with every 
season. Such mountain packs are followed on 
foot; no horse could stand up to the rough 
going among cliffs and screes and marshes, 
and for the safety of the flock : it is essential that 
‘this day a fox (or more) should die.” 

Unlike southern packs, hounds in this 
country do not break up their fox, nor is he 
deprived of his brush; but he is taken home 
and weighed, and his skin preserved.—W. T. 
PALMER. 


REFUGEES AT WILTON 
The photograph published in our issue of 
Nov. 25th was wrongly described as showing 
Lady Herbert. It, in fact, represented the 


Countess of Pembroke with some of the little 
evacuated children. 
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THE SOLDIER-FARMER OF 1917 
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THE FREE HANDICAP FOR TWO YEAR OLDS 


NNUALLY about this time of 
year the Official Handicapper to 
the Jockey Club—in the present 
instance, Mr. Arthur Fawcett, 
who succeeded Mr. Dawkins in 

1931— issues his Free Handicap for Two 
Year Olds. This is one of the most eagerly 
awaited compilations issued between the 
end of one flat-racing season and the 
beginning of another, recalling as it does 
memories of the youngsters seen out during 
the season, and providing a theme for 
endless discussion during the long evenings 
coincident with the December Sales. If it 
often raises hopes that, in these days of 
forced maturity and excessive two year old 
racing, rarely materialise, it is none the 


less fascinating for that, and certainly 
Mr. Fawcett is not to blame. His business 
is to assess the weights of the horses 


according to the comparative merits or 
demerits that they have shown on the race- 
course. In his work there is no thought 
of breeding; the fact that ancestry may 
indicate limitations of stamina is beyond 
his province. 

Before dealing with the present handi- 
cap, or those at the top of it, a glance back- 
wards will be instructive. Just ten years 
ago Sir Hugo Hirst’s Diolite, who had cost 
but 480gs. as a yearling, headed the list, 
with Press Gang, Challenger and Blenheim 
as his nearest attendants. Diolite won the 
** Guineas,”” and was third in the Derby ; 
Blenheim won the Derby, and has since 
sired Mahmoud, who, like his sire, won 
the Epsom classic ; the St. Leger was won 
by Singapore, who never ran as a two year 
old. What would have happened had not 
Challenger’s nominations become _ void 
owing to the death of his nominator—the 
late Lord Dewar—is another matter; but 
he was exported to America and is now the 
sire of Challedon, the leading three year 


old in the States. In 1930 the five leading 
youngsters were Jacopo, Portlaw, Thyestes, 
Lemnarchus and Instigator II. Though 
the first four of these are now well known 
as sires, the Two Thousand Guineas and 
the Derby of the following year went to 
Cameronian, who had only run and won 
once as a two year old; the St. Leger 
ended in a victory for Manna’s half-brother, 
Sandwich, who appeared but once, and 
then with no success, as a youngster. In 
1931—Mr. Faweett’s first year with the 
handicap— Orwell and Mannamead were 
bracketed together on the gst. 7lb. mark, 
with Cockpen, Clustine and Firdaussi in 
receipt of from two to seven pounds. 
Orwell won the ‘‘ Guineas,”’ Firdaussi the 
St. Leger, and April the Fifth the Derby. 
April the Fifth, who was trained by his 
part-owner, Mr. Tom Walls, had run 
three times unplaced in his first season. 
The three leading two year olds in 1932 
were the fillies, Myrobella, Betty and 
Brown Betty ; they were all rated as superior 
to Hyperion, who, as history tells us, won 
the Derby and St. Leger of 1933, and is 
now busy making fame as a sire; the 
Frenchman, Rodosto, took the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas, Brown Betty the One 


Thousand. While these events were hap- 
pening, Lord Glanely’s Colombo was 
doing enough to justify Mr. Fawcett 


making him the best of his age, with Cam- 
panula, Light Brocade, Medieval Knight 
and Blazonry his nearest attendants. These 
were a good lot. Colombo and Campanula 
won the Newmarket classics, and Light 
Brocade the Oaks, but the Derby and St. 
Leger went to Windsor Lad, who had been 
weighted in the Free Handicap with 8st. 3lb. 
or i7lb. less than Colombo had been set 
to carry. In both 1934 and 1935 Bahram 
had no equal as a two and a three year old, 
but in the latter year Bala Hissar, who, 


headed Mr. Fawcett’s list, failed to live 
up to expectations, and Pay Up, who had 
been set to receive 2olb. in the handicap, 
won the “ Guineas ” ; Mahmoud, reckoned 
a pound inferior to Bala Hissar, scored in 
the Derby; and Boswell, a late-to-hand 
youngster, was successful in the St. Leger. 
None of the first five in the two year old 
assessment of 1936 went on to classic 
honours in 1937. ‘The French colt, Le 
Ksar, was victorious in the ‘‘ Guineas ”’ ; 
Mid-day Sun, who had run eight times 
without earning a bracket in his early days, 
scored in the Derby; and Chulmleigh, a 
son of Singapore, created a surprise in the 
St. Leger. This brings the Handicap 
almost up to date. In 1937 Portmarnock 
headed the youngsters in front of or above 
Scottish Union, the St. Leger winner of last 
year, Mirza, Tahir and Radiant. In 1938 
Foxbrough II was considered to be just 
superior to Blue Peter. This season the 
latter is the unbeaten winner of four races 
carrying £31,964; the former has run 
twice unplaced. 

In the present compilation the general 
mediocrity of the youngsters is illustrated 
by the fact that a difference of seven pounds 
is sufficient to cover the first eleven. The 
French-bred Tant Mieux, who was beaten 
by the ineligible Djebel in the Middle 
Park Plate, is allotted top place with gst. 7lb. 
to carry; the Rose of England colt and 
Stardust are bracketed together at a pound 
less ; Felstead’s son, Black Toni, whose 
winnings have all occurred since the out- 
break of war, has gst. 5lb. ; the filly Golden 
Penny (Hyperion—Pennycomequick) 
gst. 4lb., Fair Test gst. 3lb., Illuminate 
and Turkhan gst. 2lb., Godiva gst. rlb., 
and Snowberry and Epilobeum gst. In no 
way can these be looked upon as a vintage 
lot, and the best of them may be Black Toni 
and Golden Penny. ROYSTON. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


A MORE ACTIVE TENDENCY 


ALTER HANCOCK, “a Mason 

of approved skyll and Honestie,” 

was entrusted with the building 

of Condover Hall by Mr. Justice 

Owen, a Judge of the Common 
Pleas. It was later Hancock’s sad task to 
prepare the monument to the Judge, and it 
stands in Westminster Abbey, where Owen 
was buried. By grant from Queen Elizabeth, 
Owen received Condover which had long before 
reverted to the Crown, consequent on the 
rebellion of the Earl of Shrewsbury against 
Henry I. Dame Alice Owen bequeathed large 
properties to found the well known educational 
establishment at Islington, ever since called 
after her. Owen and his son, a friend of 
Camden, are commemorated in Condover 
Church, where, too, is an exquisite memorial, 
by G. F. Watts, to Captain Thomas Cholmonde- 
ley, who died in 1864. The last of the Owen 
family’s representatives at Condover Hall was 
Mr. Reginald Cholmondeley, who expended 


large sums in improving the property. His 
tenure terminated in 1895. Mr. Edward 
Brocklehurst Fielden then purchased the 
property. In 1926 the Hall and 4,250 acres 


were sold to a client of Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. That firm has now sold the estate to 
a private investor. Condover Hall, four miles 
from Shrewsbury, is one of the finest Elizabethan 
survivals in Shropshire. It has a panelled 
gallery, an oak staircase of notable beauty, and 
carving attributed to Grinling Gibbons. 
Special illustrated articles on Condover 
Hall appeared in Country Lire (Vol. 1, 
pages 368 and 400; and Vol. xLi1I, pages 508 
and 530). The scenery of the Condover district, 
in particular beautiful Bomere, and the Hall 
itself, are identifiable as the Stoke of Miss Mary 
Cholmondeley’s “‘ Sir Charles Danvers.” 


TENNYSON’S ISLE OF WIGHT HOME 

ORD TENNYSON’S trustees intend to 

dispose of Farringford, Freshwater Bay, 
which the poet took in 1853 and held until his 
death. He acquired the Hindhead site on 
which he built Aldworth in later years, but all 
his life he continued to go to Farringford 


frequently, and he was there a few weeks before 
his death. The house and 235 acres can be 
bought through Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. The joint agents are Sir Francis Pittis 
and Son. ‘Tennyson and his wife were at 
Bonchurch when they walked to Farringford, 
and the beauty of the old house overlooking 
the downs and the sea thrilled them. Tennyson 
said: ‘‘ We will go no further, this must be 
our home.” It became, as one of his friends 


called it, “‘a charmed palace—green walls 
without, and speaking walls within.” In one 
of her letters Mrs. Tennyson says: ‘ The 


golden green of the trees, the burning splendour 
of Blackgang Chine and St. Catharine’s, and 
the red bank of the primeval river, contrasted 
with the turkis-blue of the sea, make altogether 
a miracle of beauty. We are glad that Farring- 
ford is ours.” ‘Too many tourists invaded 
Farringford at last, and Tennyson, partly to 
avoid them and partly for his wife’s health, 
ceased after some years to reside in the Isle of 
Wight all the year round, but his affection for 
Farringford lasted to the end. 


AMESBURY ABBEY, WILTSHIRE 
ADY FLORENCE C. M. ANTROBUS 
4 wrote an article in CouNTrY LIFE of 
March 1st, 1902, on Amesbury Abbey, then 
the seat of Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bt. She 
began, as most people having a reverence for 
antiquity must ever do, with an allusion to 
Stonehenge, which at that time and for a few 
years afterwards remained part of Amesbury 
Abbey estate. In September, 1915, by order 
of Sir Cosmo G. Antrobus, Bt., the tenant-for- 
life, Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and 
Messrs. Eden, Baines and Kennaway offered 
the estate of 6,421 acres, by auction in Salisbury. 
The property, failing to evoke an adequate bid 
as a whole, was dealt with in lots. Now Sir 
Philip Antrobus, Bt., has instructed Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. and Messrs. Rawlence 
and Squarey to sell the mansion and 265 acres. 
The property aforesaid formed the first lot 
in the 1915 auction. 
In 1540 Henry VIII got possession of the 
religious establishment at Amesbury, and the 


land was granted to the Earl of Hertford. 
By marriage, sale and inheritance respectively, 
Amesbury passed to the families of Ailesbury, 
Boyle and Queensberry. Henry, Lord Carleton 
left it in 1724 to his nephew, Charles, Duke of 
Queensberry. The Duchess (before marriage 
Lady Catharine Hyde) was the “‘ Kitty beautiful 
and young, and wild as colt untam’d ”’ of Gay’s 
verses. Gay spent much time at Amesbury 
Abbey, and, in the little retreat called ‘‘ Gay’s 
Cave,” he wrote the words of ‘‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera.” 


SALES OF RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


T Farnham on December 18th, Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons will offer Wheatley 
Farm, Binsted, 330 acres, including a hop garden 
of 12 acres and 56 acres of fruit plantations, 
a Tudor house, cottages and some woodland. 
The freehold will be dealt with in two lots. 

““Ways and Means” Lowndes, at the 
end of the seventeenth century, built Winslow 
Hall, Buckinghamshire. It is a remarkable 
house of its period, tall, upstanding, with fine 
chimney stacks. Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
Staff are to sell it. They also offer Upper 
Bolney Farm, a modernised eighteenth-century 
house at Harpsden, Henley-on-Thames. 

Forge Farm, Groombridge, formerly part 
of the extensive Hamsell estate, has been sold 
by Messrs. Charles J. Parris. They have also 
sold Hever Grange, Hever, with Messrs. A. L. 
Rush, and (with Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis 
and Co.) The Spinney at Speldhurst. 

A client of Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co. has bought Free Chase, 150 acres and the 
mansion, at Warninglid, from a vendor for 
whom Messrs. Jarvis and Son acted. The 
latter firm has sold Spronketts, 20 acres at 
Bolney, with Messrs. Hampton and Sons; 
Beckworth, Lindfield, 14 acres, Mr. Scott 
Pitcher being the joint agent; and Ardingly 
and Lindfield freeholds, with Messrs. William 
Willett, Limited. 

Lady Croft has purchased, from a client 
of Messrs. Fox and Sons, Rushcroft, a modern 
freehold of 43 acres at Sway, in the New 
Forest. ARBITER. 
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cil is the safe notepaper; its 


quality is evident; its recipient must notice and 
commend your good taste. For good style family stationery 
it is in a class of its own, ahead of the too popular grades. 
Yet its price is moderate — only 5/- for 120 sheets and 100 
envelopes — die stamping from 2/- extra. 
Hundreds of leading stationers stock this 
attractive and delicate blue Silurian Wove 


style stationery, as the standard for 
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N a rib-weave ground the pattern of 

leaves, flowers and quaint animals is 
worked in a combination of weaves and 
textures, the whole forming a happy, yet 
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fabric for coverings and hangings. 
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BISCUIT MAKERS 
TO HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V 


sTacclame-lile MP Vilelade) acyl: 


The best table butter is used in making 


CRAWFORD’S FAMOUS 
SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


In War time the stocks of best 
table butter must be carefully 
kept for the family larder. 


The Proprietors of Crawford’s 
Biscuits very much regret to 
intimate that they are, there- 
fore, unable to make 


Crawford’s Shortbread 


CRAWFORD'S BISCUITS ARE 
STILL OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
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FARMING NOTES 


RAIN AND PLOUGHING—RYE—THE MAIZE SHORTAGE—SOIL ANALYSIS 
THE COTTAGE PIG 


A : . . 


MORE RAIN THAN IS NEEDED 


OVEMBER continued to give farmers more rain than 
they wanted. ‘Those on the lighter soils have managed 
to complete autumn work on the land more or less 
to plan, and they now see the wheat well started. But 
the clay land farmers have been frustrated. Their 

work is backward. It does not do to force a seed bed on that kind 
of land. Corn that is puddled in gets a poor start. So they have 
had to wait on the weather until some of them have reached the 
pitch of desperation. More work is left for the spring than they 
like to contemplate. The only consolation is that there have been 
difficult autumns before and somehow Nature has a way of balanc- 
ing her favours by the time harvest comes. 


* * 
* 


I have noticed many idle tractors in the past fortnight. In 
some places the land has been too wet for working, but I do know 
of many fields scheduled for ploughing where a start could have 
been made and indeed the job finished by now. Surely the 
Ministry of Agriculture made a mistake in announcing so early 
that the ploughing-up grant of £2 an acre would be extended 
until March 31st. Some of the farmers who are least enterprising 
in the ordinary way and who have most ground to make good in 
the food-production campaign have sat back since and decided 
to wait until the New Year to put the plough inte the grassfields 
they are required to plough. Well, there are a large number of 
tractors in the country, about 65,000 all told, but if everything is 
left to the spring and the weather is unkind in February and March 
the ploughing campaign will be a sorry failure. None of us 
wants to see that. Indeed, we must grow more cereals and fodder 
crops for next season to maintain our present herd of cattle and 
sheep, let alone pigs and poultry. 


* * 
* 


Rye is a grain crop we do not esteem highly in normal times. 
Only 18,000 acres are grown in England and Wales. Yet by the 
end of the last world war the acreage ran up to 106,000. The 
virtue of rye is that it grows better on thin, dry, sandy or chalky 
soils than any other cereal. Yorkshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincoln- 
shire, Nottinghamshire and Hampshire are the counties where 
rye is of some importance in peace-time farming. But for war- 
time conditions, when cereals are in short supply, rye can be most 
useful for cropping the thinner soils all over the country. In 
the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England Dr. D. H. 
Robinson of the Harper Adams Agricultural College gives a valu- 
able account of the possibilities of rye in time of war. As he 
says, we waste in this country many thousands of acres of better 
land than the poor sandy lands of Germany and Poland which 
carry ryecrops. This land in England no longer produces anything 
but weeds and scrub. In a crisis rye is, he suggests, the proper 
cereal to sow on such land for maximum production of food, 
because of its resistance to conditions of acidity, drought and 
frost and its capacity for cropping on poorly manured land. This 
is true. It is also true, unfortunately, that rye for grain must be 
sown in the autumn. The autumn is now past, and nothing can 
be done for another year. The war-time policy for agriculture, 
which was supposed to have been so carefully planned by the 
Government, seems to have overlooked rye. 

More serious at the moment, Government policy ignored the 
cereal requirements of our livestock for the first year of a wat 





while corn-growing at home is regaining its former importance. 
Was it really impracticable to buy and store a year’s supply of 
maize ? Prices were not high earlier this year, money was cheap, 
and the maize could have been stored in different parts of the country 
ready for local consumption. The Government had the fore- 
sight to store whale oil to ensure the margarine supply. But 
the supply of maize, hardly less important as a raw material, was 
left to look after itself. Now the poultry and pig industries— 
and so, I am told, the brewing industry—are feeling the pinch. 


* * 
* 


Soil analysis seems to be the fashion nowadays. A great 
many farmers who would never in the ordinary way trouble to 
have a sample of soil analysed are calling in the chemist to advise 
them what plant foods are lacking and how the deficiency can 
be made good. The advice is provided free by a beneficent 
Government, and a postcard to the Agricultural Organiser at 
the county council office sets the machinery in motion. The new 
interest is, of course, accounted for by the ploughing-up scheme 
and the realisation by farmers that as they are putting a great 
deal of extra work into their farms it is common prudence to make 
sure that the fields they will crop, perhaps for the first time for 
twenty years, are capable of carrying a good crop. Referring 
again to the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, which I 
have just been reading with profit, I see that Mr. A. W. Oldershaw 
and Mr. F. W. Dunnett have made a field-to-field study of twenty- 
five parishes in East Suffolk. The purpose was to ascertain ways 
and means of increasing the productivity of the land, especially 
in view of the Government’s land fertility scheme. ‘The area 
requiring lime and basic slag was estimated, and suggestions were 
made for reclaiming land which had been allowed to become dere- 
lict. The information gathered must be of great value to the 
local farmers whose land was surveyed. How much better we 
should know Britain and the potentialities of British agriculture 
if such a careful field-to-field soil survey were made periodically 
over the whole country ! The work of the county war agricultural 
executive committees would be simpler and more certain to attain 
full results in-extra food production if everywhere this essential 
information were available. East Suffolk is to be congratulated 
on its enterprise. *,* 

The cottager’s pig is evidently a subject that interests a good 
many readers of Country Lire. One lady in Surrey who has 
recently bought five young pigs writes: ‘“‘ You advocate the 
return of the cottager’s pig, but how is the cottager—or how are 
we—to dispose of our pigs when ready ? According to the latest 
regulations we are only allowed to sell our pigs at the nearest market, 
which in this district is Guildford—fourteen miles away. We 
used to be able to sell our pigs to the local butcher, who would 
also kill a pig for our own use ; now we may not do this. Again, 
if we want our pigs used for bacon, how do we proceed ? ” 


* 
* * 


I must agree that there are difficulties, especially when we 
do not know exactly how far the Ministry of Food means to go 
in controlling the sale of pigs. Nevertheless my faith in the 


cottager’s pig as the means of maintaining the bacon supply in 
the most economical way possible—that is, partly on a diet of 
Indeed, this faith is confirmed 


house scraps —remains unshaken. 





NO ONE WHO WANTS TO KEEP A PIG NEED DESPAIR 
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Every Furrow a Point for Peace 


Every furrow of rich brown earth that pours off the Now, more than ever before, he needs a sturdy 
ploughshare — every new acre of grassland ploughed dependable Fordson Tractor. 

in ....every day’s work done .... is a point gained The Fordson played its part in the Great War. The 
for peace. modern Fordson is ready to play its part again. 


For the farmer’s part in the task that lies before us There’s hardly a job throughout the year that the 


is indeed a vitally important one. On his efforts depend Farmer cannot do better, more quickly with the help 


the success of the Government’s food production of a Fordson. A Fordson saves time. It saves money. 


plan. And on the success of this plan depends the And it will go on giving its rugged, reliable service, 


Nation’s food supply. day in and day out.... for itis built with Ford strength, 


and with Ford simplicity, to stand up to the job. 


The more quickly, the more efficiently the farmer's Fordson owners will find their Dealers able and 


work c T ccess of ; on 
ooh cts Ree ei, De geen AER he ee: a8 ready at all times to give traditional Ford Service. 


the Government’s plan. ; : 
a i Can you afford mot to invest in 


Now, as never before, the farmer needs every help one of Britain’s most popular 


that modern agricultural equipment can give him. Tractors at a time like this? 
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COMPLETELY BUILT AT DAGENHAM. ESSEX 
From £150 at works ° Choice of Gear Ratios 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX, AND AT 88 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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by the fact that the Ministry of Agriculture has encouraged 
Mr. Alec Hobson, known to many people as the energetic secretary 
of the National Pig Breeders’ Association, to launch an organisa- 
tion specially to look after the interests of the cottager’s pig. 
The women’s institutes, the allotment societies, the workers’ 
unions, the N.F.U. and the Young Farmers’ Club are all taking 
a hand in this. With such strong support it will be strange if the 
Ministry of Food does anything which will hinder the small man 
who can keep one or two more pigs. 

If he wants to sell fat pigs he will, I imagine, have to send them 
to the local collecting centre. Even if the distance is fourteen miles, 
there will be someone else sending stock from the district, so that 
a load can be made up. But the small man will be allowed to 
keep and eat his pig if he so desires. I can imagine that the local 
women’s institutes will be busy devising the best means of utilising 
every scrap from the pig’s snout to his trotters. So no one who 
wants to keep a pig need despair. Ways and means can be found, 
and I know that Mr. Alec Hobson (at Victoria House, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.1) will be most helpful in giving advice about 
pig-keeping, the formation of village pig clubs, and so on. 

CINCINNATUS. 


AN AREA AGRICULTURAL 
COMMITTEE AT WORK 


HE work of county agricultural committees in stimulating 

a war-time increase in food production has wisely been 

decentralised, area committees having been set up in 

order to exercise oversight in regard to the detailed work 

of individual farms in their district. In particular, it is 
these local bodies which have to decide which grassfields have 
to be ploughed, as well as their subsequent cropping. Ours is 
a feeding country. Its farms are mainly (many of them entirely) 
grass, so that the problem of increasing arable acreage is one which 
cuts heavily across what has become established custom. 

Six of the seven members of the committee are commercial 
farmers. Four of them have been Chairman of the local branch 
of the N.F.U. All of them are making farming pay—and these 
things matter, as affording an idea as to the value their neighbours 
are likely to put on theit opinion. <A meeting of the full committee 
takes place every fourteen days, and, week in week out, the 
members make surveys of farms, each in his own parish, over the 
one hundred square miles of country which is ours. In case of 
dispute a member from outside the particular area is called in—- 
usually the non-farming committeeman who writes this note. 

First let it be said that, normally, there is no question of 
the farmer being ordered to plough a certain field. After due 
consideration of the size of his farm, stocking, general condition 
of grassland and so on, the holder is told what acreage is required, 
and asked what fields he suggests. In go per cent. of cases, 
after seeing the pasture preferred by the farmer, agreement is 
arrived at by friendly discussion. ‘The same applies to cropping, 
and it is noteworthy that in the great majority of cases farmers 
welcome an opportunity of discussing whether wheat, oats, potatoes, 
mixed corn, or kale, as the soil and circumstances permit, should be 
grown. In many cases, in this country, wheat is unlikely to “ stand,” 
and the short-strawed variety of spring oats will be popular. 

Of the many interesting difficulties which have cropped up 
by no means the least is that of depredations by rabbits and 
game. (This is being written by a man devoted to shooting !) 
Again and again we are told : “ It’s no use ploughing that pasture ; 
the rabbits would have the lot.’”” One tenant, while showing us 
round, pointed over the fence to a meadow alongside a covert 
and remarked casually : ‘‘ Of course, that would do with ploughing, 
but the guv’nor’s putting down 500 birds, so it wouldn’t be any 
use.” ‘To him, the depredations of rabbits and game partook 
of the nature of an act of God, which he accepted without protest. 
One refuses to believe that there can be many owners or shooting 
tenants who cannot see that, at whatever cost to sporting amenities, 
the land in war-time must produce its maximum of food. It 
is true that county authorities have powers, but unless the 
initiative comes from sportsmen, those powers will often be 
used too late to prevent a loss of food we can ill afford. In addition 
to rabbits, landlords can be of immense help if they will co-operate 
in making the best of the great drainage problem. 

In grass country, where the supply of farm workers has been 
even more heavily depleted than in the arable areas, the labour 
problem is one which is ever in the mind of those who are asked 
to plough. The Army helped greatly in haysel, harvest, and 
potato lifting. "The Land Girls in many areas are of the utmost 
use. Even more valuable in this country of small and often remote 
holdings would be an army of Land Boys such as was suggested 
recently by Lady Stapledon—and now is the time to recruit it. 
Tractors provide us with a problem of distribution. So do 
ploughs, and especially in this country where many farms lack 
an arable implement of any sort. Even so, I believe that these 
are difficulties out of which we are finding a way. Of the solution 
of the labour problem I am by no means so confident, unless new 
avenues are explored. 

The most interesting complication is a psychological one, 
and is that the confidence and co-operation of the farmers turns 
on their belief that “ all are being treated alike.’’ What is not 
seen so readily is the difficulty of treating all alike without defeating 
our main object. ‘Thus, we look over a small grass farm. It is 
all what is politely called rough grazing and carries a pitifully small 
head of cattle with a sprinkling of sheep. It all needs the plough, 
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apart altogether from war-time exigencies. In the same parish 
is a beautifully farmed mixed holding which has held a full pro- 
portion of arable since 1914. Again, not far away is a grass farm 
of 100 acres. The pastures are a picture and carry ninety-two 
bullocks and 200 sheep. Four bullocks went to market last week 
and all were graded super. If you treat all alike, you leave the 
first man with grass on go acres which are still prairie ; the second 
has to add to what is already a due and proper acreage of plough ; 
in the third case it is very doubtful if by ploughing you will add 
to food production, and, as the farmer said : ‘“‘After all, you want 
a bit of beef on your bread.’’ Needless to say, being English, 
we compromise, and are satisfied if the farmer thinks we are woe- 
fully wrong-headed but believes that we are also fair-minded. 
Most difficult of all is the problem of rank bad farming, 
for what is the use of making a man plough his grass when the 
existing arable is a model of inefficiency and neglect, or the whole 
farm is a demonstration of how to lose money farming ? Such 
cases are a tiny minority, but they exist—and surprisingly often 
on the best land in the district. Even when gingering-up has 
been carried to the limit, cases remain where the only real cure 
is for someone else to take over the farm. That takes time, and 
in the case of an owner-occupier is a most unpleasant business. 
Looking back over three strenuous months (and forward to 
some more), one’s main conclusion is that a middle-aged man is 
lucky whose war-work means spending most of what would be 
leisure time ‘‘ on the farm.” E. Moore Dar inc. 


“MUTTON HAMS” 


HAT old Scots dish, ‘‘ mutton hams,” has been given the 

unwonted publicity of being mentioned in Parliament, and it is 

possible that this almost forgotten fare may now enjoy a revival 
of popularity. The curing and smoking of mutton was not 
unknown across the Border, for, although apparently outside 
Mrs. Beeton’s scope, the process is described in some old English 
cookery books. The Scots recipes of the eighteenth century 
make most interesting reading, and the quaint, old-fashioned 
ingredients add quite a romantic flavour. In “‘ A New and Easy 
Method of Cookery,” which Mrs. Cleland prepared “ for the 
Benefit of the Young Ladies who attend Her School” in the 
High Street of Edinburgh, there are the following instructions 
for making mutton hams: “ Cut the hind Quarter of very large 
fat Mutton like a Ham, then rub it all over with Bay Salt and brown 
Sugar; let it lye a Day, then put it in the Pickle, made thus : 
Take a Gallon of Pump Water, two Pounds of Bay Salt, two of 
white Salt, six Ounces of Saltpetre, and four of Peter-salt, one 
Pound of brown Sugar, one Ounce of Salt-prunella ; put all in 
the Water, boil it well, and skim it. When cold, put in your 
Hams, let them lye in it a Fortnight ; then hang them up and smoke 
them with Dale-dust or Shavings ; they must be dry before you 
make Use of them.” 

She gives a second method which includes cochineal, and 
adds that the meat ‘‘ eats best in broil’d Rashers.”’ 

Other recipes required coriander seeds, cloves and nutmegs 
for the pickling brine, but rivalling these somewhat exotic mix- 
tures in interest we find directions for the particular process of 
smoking the hams. According to Meg Dods, that “ high priestess 
of the mysteries ’’ of Scots cookery, ‘“‘ No sort of meat is more 
improved by smoking with aromatic woods than mutton.” A 
favourite fuel for this use was dried juniper ; but Meg had her 
own preference, given in her directions for curing the meat. 
““ Drive the end out of an old puncheon or cask. Invert it over 
birch or juniper branches, or a heap of sawdust of green hardwood 
(oak is best), in which sawdust a bar of red-hot iron is buried. 
Hang the tongues, hams, fish, etc., on sticks across the cask, and 
cover it to confine the smoke, giving it a very little air below, 
that the material may smoke and smoulder slowly, but not burn.” 

This manner of preserving a good store of meat was not 
limited to mutton, for amid the impressive display of Miss 
Bradwardine’s breakfast-table Waverley found “ reindeer ham, 
mutton and beef ditto,’ to which Meg Dods might have added 
““ goat hams.’ Yet somehow the process stopped short of the 
one species which in modern times has become popular. Perhaps 
the reason may be found in the observation of another writer of 
an old cookery book : ‘‘ In Scotland we do not manage pork well.” 
The salting of the mart and the pickling of mutton apparently 
contented a nation which tended to share the prejudice of King 
Jamie, who “ abhorred pork almost as much as he did tobacco.” 
Nevertheless, poor Caleb, in the imaginary banguet with which 
he hoped to conceal the Master of Ravenswood’s poverty, included 
among his good cheer ‘‘ bacon with reverence.” 

Certainly the excellent flesh of the Scottish flocks was much 
appreciated under this guise, and its savouriness as a breakfast dish 
was well summed up in Miss Ferrier’s “‘ Marriage,” where one 
of her characters praises ‘‘ the exquisite mutton of the country 
made into hams of a most delicate flavour.” Allan Ramsay has 
also given it honourable mention in his eulogy of “‘ Lucky Wood,”’ 
landlady of a Canongate tavern : 

She gae us aft hale legs o’ lamb, 
And didna hain her mutton-ham. 

As strange as the neglect of this once popular dish may be 
its reinstatement under war-time conditions. Who knows, we 
may yet learn to exclaim, as the Ettrick Shepherd did after experi- 
menting with a dish of bear-paws sent from Scandinavia, ‘‘ Frae 
this time, henceforrit and for evermair, hoo wersh the race 0’ 
hams!” That is, of course, hams according to our present 
limited acquaintance with the species. M. W. S. 
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- THE NEW 
FARMALL “‘A” TRACTOR 


with CULTI-VISION 
was an immediate success! 


——_—_ 





Below is an illustration of one at work with an “International ”’ 
self lift tractor plough 
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MODEL “HH” 


for the average farmer 


MODEL “M” 


for the large farm or estate 
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We shall be pleased to send full particulars on application 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD. 
Harvester House 
259 City Road, London, E.C.| 
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Children unable to attend 


P.N.E.U. school can be educated at ' 


home in the PARENTS’ UNION SCHOOL, 
Apply DIRECTOR, Charlotte Mason 
College, Ambleside. 


STOVER SCHOOL, 
near Newton Abbot, DEVON. 
Education for girls on modetn lines to 
University entrance, Good exam, results. 
Riding on Dartmoor. Large grounds, 


ALDERSEY HALL 
HANDLEY, CHESHIRE 














Playing Fields. Swimming Pool. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE AREA. 
— dairy farming, fruit 
EASTBOURNE and vegetable cultivation and 


preservation, cookery, home 
nursing. Ideal preparation for 
National Service. 


APPLY PRINCIPAL 


THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 


OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
All Branches of Domestic Science taught. 
DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates 
granted. Principal, Miss Rawspans, Ist Cluss 
Diptomee, Ed'nburgh Training School, 
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BOURNEMOUTH 

ARLTON HOTEL, East Cliff.— 
Five-star A.A. and R.A.C. Hos >ea- 

water baths. Uninterrupted sea views. 
GAKAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone 6560. 


FALMOUTH, SOUTH CORNWALL 
IDEAL WINTER RESIDENCE 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 



























ALL MODERN AMENITIES 
R. P. 





{1207 


Altrincham 1 2199 


R.A.C., A.A. 


| oop age well-appointe! Hotel facing Sea and 

J South. Spacious Lounges and Sun Lounge. 
Central Heating throughout. Excellent Cuisine 

i MANCH ESTER and Wine Cellars. ift. Own Garage 

3 Recreation Room. Talking Pictures. 

} BOWDON HYDRO MODERATE INCLUSIVE TERMS. 

| (CHESHIRE). Write for Illustrated Brochure. 

; Telephone No. : t. J. S. FIELDS, 

i OLD ESTABLISHED 671-672. Manager and Director. 

| 
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SIDMOUTH, DEVON 
BELMONT HOTEL 


SEA FRONT. 2 ACRES GARDENS 
Bedrooms with communicating baths and 
toilet, running water and radiators. 








| WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
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"SAVILE ROW" 





The expression ‘a 
heavy overcoat ’’ has 
no meaning nowadays 
except as something 


to avoid. 


Studington brings a new 
joy into life and no other 
coat conveys the same de- 
lightful feeling of luxury 


and well-being. 


It also possesses the addi- 
tional advantage of being 
shower-proof, thus afford- 
ing 
under adverse conditions, 


certain protection 


Ready for Service or to 
measure at Pre-War Price 


From & guineas 
STUDD...MILLINGTON 


LIMITED 
25. SAVILE ROW, W.L. 
67- 69. CHANCERY LANE, LONDON.W.C.2. 








worms 


3 
—a danger to every dog, easily and safely overcome 
by Bob Martin worm medicines. Precautionary 
worming should be part of a dog’s regular health 
routine (at least once in three months). The 
symptoms of infestation are “staring” coat, 
thinness, bad breath, variable appetite, “ pot 
belly” in puppies, husky cough, and depraved 
appetite (eating coal, garbage, etc). Bob Martin 
worm medicines are available in the form of 
Powders, Tablets and Capsules (two strengths). 





BOB MARTIN'S 


WORM PREPARATIONS 


IN CARTONS 6d. 
DOG BOOK: Get a copy of Bob Martin’s Doz Book trom 


your usual supplier or direct from Bob Martin, Ltd..77 B Union St., 
Southport, Lancs., price 2d. The standard work on dog care, 
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TO CHANGE OR 
By ISABEL 


NE of the well known men dressmakers has recently given 

it as his opinion that very few people will go on changing 

into even the most simple dinner dress in the evening. I 

am inclined to think that he is wrong, even though he argues 

rightly that most people are “‘ doing some sort of war work 
and have little time for leisure.’’ Those of us who have worked hardest 
know best how refreshing it is to change for dinner, how much of its 
effect our little time for leisure would lose if we did not spend a few 
minutes of it in preparing for its enjoyment. 
If it were always a case of making an elaborate 
toilet, then I am quite sure very few people 
would go on changing, but there is no need 
for that. The present sensible and most 
becoming vogue for the long-skirted, long- 
sleeved or elbow-sleeved evening dress in 
wool has made changing a very simple 
matter. Take, for instance, the dress from 
Messrs. Frederick Gorringe, Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W.1, photographed here ; 
it is of a light woollen material somewhat 
like a wool-backed satin, for its inner side 
is smooth and silky, which has the double 
advantage of making it slip on extraordinar- 
ily easily and also of hanging so well that 
its beautiful lines are emphasised. The 
gold ornament across the base of the throat 
is all the relief it needs ; it has no belt and 
the simplest fastenings; it can be put on 
in less than a minute, while the high neck and 
long sleeves and skirt make it warm wear 
for a tired or chilly mortal in surroundings 
where, perhaps, all the comforts of home 
may not be available. Withal its price is 
well under ten pounds, so that even from 
the point of view of giving day-time clothes 
the rest which makes tailored garments, at 
least, last so much longer in good condition, 
it might almost be justified as an investment. 
The little bag of gold kid which the wearer 
of this dress is carrying is obviously its 
proper complement, and this too comes 
from Gorringes, where there is a large 
department devoted to bags of all kinds 
for day or evening and including, in many 
designs pretty, practical bags such as this 
one, the sort of thing that one must carry 
in the evening—since dresses with pockets 
are not the fashion yet—but which are not 
large enough to seem out of place in one’s 
own home or anyone else’s. 

From the same shop may be purchased 
the shoes in satin or dull silk which ought 
to complete the picture, for Gorringes are 
particularly strong in footwear, ranging 
from the neat, practical shoes worn with 
uniform by women in the various services. 
to the daintiest of evening shoes, and 
Church’s well known shoes may also be 
bought from them. In this department I 
noticed two things which I thought of 
particular interest ; the first was that here 
can be obtained many styles in evening 
shoes with low heels. The older woman 
who hates to have to balance herself on 
steeple heels and the girl who thinks herself 
too tall will find just what they want here, 
and how pretty and really graceful the 
lines of these shoes are. An exquisitely 
shaped pair in black brocaded silk, lightened 
by a cut-out pattern across the foot, I 
thought quite the most distinguished and 
elegant evening shoes that I have seen for 
a long time. The second thing that I 
particularly noticed was a really remarkable 
display of bedroom slippers in all kinds of 
materials and colours and styles, and I 
think that they might solve the Christmas 


HIS high-necked, long-sleeved, long- 
skirted evening dress, with its lovely 
and becoming lines can be put on in a 


few moments. (Gorringe.) 
Barnaby’s 
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FASHION FAIR 


NOT TO CHANGE 
CRAMPTON 


present difficulty for a great many people, particularly as Messrs. Gorrin; 
are always ready to change slippers sent as presents if they turn out 
have been bought in the wrong size. After all, we must give presents tl 
Christmas ; we cannot let ourselves be forced to give up the outwa: 
signs of all that Christmas means, and means more surely than e\ 
this year, because it is part of the good life for which we are fightin 
But we must economise, and by giving useful presents we do th 
most successfully. 
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Hats 
of 


Distinction 





as usual at 


MISS LUCY LTD., 9 HAREWOOD PLACE, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 4120 


! ANDRE HUGO 
| Your Will 


La Maison de Confiance 
It ts almost too evident that in a time of 
i emergency the need to have made a will is 
| underlined; also the need to have chosen an 
Executor who is capable 


Increasingly people are turning to the corporate 
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FRONT OR 
SIDE CURLS 


These are made 
either on wire 
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body rather than to the relative or friend. The f po a a 
Westminster Bank is here able to offer you a 0 four sizes. 
service. é Medium eat 
( Should you appoint the Bank as your Executor ® Full - 15/6 
your estate has the benefits of D tn White ond 
(a) A trained staff to deal with difficulties ‘anenes 
(6) An administration which cannot be 
biased 
(c) Officials who may be consulted at any ; PERMANENT 
H STEAM | 


reasonable time, and are pledged to 
secrecy WAVING 


(d) Immense resources behind your trust 


A Painless Pro- 
cess witha most 
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SEEN IN TOWN 


NE of the effects of the war seems to be to cut 
out, so far as clothes are concerned, many of 
the distinctions between town and country. 
As an instance, we are very nearly as much 
concerned here in London with making ourselves 
nicely visible to other pedestrians and to the drivers of 
cars during the black-out as are the dwellers in the depths 
of the country ; in fact, as the risk of being run down in 
the dark is an old one with them, we are probably more 
concerned about it. However that may be, the coat shown 
on this page, which is made by Aquascutum (100, Regent 
Street, W.1), would be useful to any woman in town or 
country. It is an extremely attractive garment, cut on 
those easy swagger lines which are becoming to almost 
everybody. As can be seen in the photograph, it is rever- 
sible, its dark side being made from a warm light-weight 
fleece in either navy blue or brown, its light side being 
of a rainproof cotton gabardine. Fleece side out, it is a 
coat which would do excellently in town for morning wear 
or for slipping on for travel, while at night or inrainy weather 
it would be turned gabardine side out, and its light colour 
would make it easily visible in the black-out. It should 
be noted that the light side is of gabardine rainproofed, 
and has none of the unpleasant qualities generally associated 
with rubber materials. 
+ * * 
The same wiping out of the division between town 
clothes and country clothes seems to apply to hats, and 
the very uncommon little tartan hat shown at the top of this 


(Right) 
HIS reversible coat when worn with its light- 
coloured gabardine side out will be clearly visible 
in the black-out. (Aquascutum.) 
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page would be just as happy on someone shopping 
in Bond Street on a windy December morning 
as on someone looking on at a meet of the hounds 
in Lincolnshire in the Christmas holidays. It is one 
of those simple, unaffected and yet rather original 
hats which often prove the most striking successes 
and will be exceilent for travelling—a hat in which 
one can lean back without pushing it all askew is 
one of the greatest boons to the traveller. This 
comes from Messrs. J. Woodrow and Sons, 
62a, Piccadilly, W.1, who will make it in one’s 
own tartan. From them too comes the very neat 
brown felt with upturned brim worn by the 
figure in the Aquascutum photograph. 


* * * 


Whether as an evening wrap or worn over 
a plain velvet or cloth suit, there would be some- 
thing very out-of-the-way and charming about 
the little cape with a hood in dyed Canadian 
squirrel which I saw the other day offered by 
the City Fur Store (64-65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
E.C.4). A small jacket in chocolate brown 
Canadian ermine would have been even better 
for the woman who likes something uncommon 
but not too picturesque. Indeed, this shop has 
such a large stock of fur garments that it is difficult 
to imagine any aspiration in the way of furs, 
large or small, for Christmas or New Year 
presents, which could not be satisfied here and 
at very reasonable prices. 


(Left) 
STITCHED tartan hat for country 
wear. (Woodrow.) 
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A REAL PEARL NECKLET 
FOR FOUR GUINEAS 





FORMERLY 12 GUINEAS 


SPECIAL OFFER 





We are offering a real Pearl 
|(Cultured) Necklet of fine quality 
land orient, length 18 inches, 
‘including a Genuine Diamond 
|Clasp, for 4 guineas, formerly 
12 guineas. We guarantee all Pearl 
| Necklets sold by us to be comprised 
of genuine Oriental Pearls (Cul- 
tured) and grown in the living 
Oyster. We are exclusive Pearl 
Specialists and hold a large stock of 
important and specimen quclity 
Necklets at investment prices. 





P REAL (CULTURED) PEARL C2L™ 


614, Dover Street, London, W.1 
‘ Regent 6623 














BREATHING 
VAPE X 
STOPS 
COLDS 


Attack the cold-cause successfully 
and miserable effects cease. Vapex 
does it—safely, sensibly. A drop on 
your handkerchief ... deep-breathe 
the powerful, pleasant antiseptic 
vapour .. . cold-germs in all parts 
of nose and throat are destroyed 
—your head cleared, stuffiness 
relieved, congestion broken up. 
Symptoms are soon gone entirely 

- along with germs, cause of all 
the trouble! 


From your Chemist, 2/- and 3/- 
V195 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO.,LTD 
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CHRISTMAS 


SHOPPING 





Jenners Christmas Catalugue is as big and 
beautifully produced as ever. Init are hundreds 
and hundreds of presents of every sort at every 
price. The pictures and descriptions are so 
clear that shopping from this catalogue is ever 
so much easier than trying to do it over the 
counter. Copies, while they last, will be 
sent free and post free on request. 
Do please order as early as you can. However 
hard we try it is impossible to give you 


quite the same swift service as normally. 


For years and years Jenners letter order 
department hace been written to with 
confidence by men and women from all 
over the world. A carefully trained staff 
under the direct control of a director 
fives swift and intelligent care to 
each letter. When you see a 
pillarbox think of Jenners. 


NNERS 


PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH 


LIMITED 
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Graceful Dinner Gown in a new fleecy 
diagonal wool of fine texture; new 
shoulder drapery finished with leaf motifs 
of gold galon and tinted diamcnté. 
In black, geranium red, violet blue, 
framboise, clover, parrot 

green, and amethyst, etc. 73 gns. 


(Inexpensive Gowns, First Floor.) 





We have six carefully studied sizes in 
this department. 

Sices .. 4 40 42 44 45 46 48 

Hips (actual) 36 37 40 42 44 48 ins. 


Debenham 
& lreebody 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS: MORE SEASONABLE SELECTIONS 


UN between book-covers is what we 
all look for at Christmas time, and 
here a high place belongs to Adolphus 
(Heinemann, 2s. 6d.), in which, with 
most entertaining drawings and a very 
little letterpress, Lois Castellain tells the story of 
a poor, ill-treated old cart-horse who ran away 
and made friends with a Shetland, whose 
mistress, Arabella, adopted him and 
finally rode him to victory in the 
Derby—which, of course, proved 
conclusively that he was not Adol- 
phus (Adolphus couldn’t have done 
it !)}—and saved him from ever going 
back to misery. Jmagination (R.T.S. 
Lutterworth Press, 3s. 6d.), with 
verses, and very funny ones, by 
Harry Hemsley, and drawings in his 
inimitable style by H. M. Brock, is 
another funny book, and one whose 
fun children will understand. 
Camella (Methuen, 2s. 6d.), a 
slim book for older folk by Joan ; 
Marley, tells, with charming illustrations, of a 
camel who got sadly worried by hearing so many 
different claims made to the ownership of the 
Mediterranean. In The Tale of the Goats (Muller, 
3s.6d.) Gussie and Adolphus Goat and their 
mother live in a house called ““The Goat Hutch,” 
and come up to London and have adventures 
on the Underground and all sorts of fun. The 
Adventures of Michael and the Pirates (Cape, 
2s. 6d.), a book of an endearing cheque book 
shape, proves, though it may surprise you, that 
there is some good in learning to play the piano. 


TALES OF MAGIC 

There is nothing that enchants certain 
young people more than tales of magic, of 
fairies, or goblins, or witches, taking place 
perhaps in strange countries where the rules of 
life are quite refreshingly unlike our own. 
That is certainly true of Children for Ever 
(Shakespeare Head Press, 7s. 6d.), by John F. 
Macpherson, in which Reggie and his brother 
and sisters fall into another world, Systurthra, 
where an elixir of youth ensures that the children 
never grow up, and kings and queens and 
generals and councillors are all boys and girls. 

For younger readers Her Majesty Runs Away 
(Lutterworth Press, 3s. 6d.) is to be recom- 












From “ Imagination”’ (R.T.S. Lutterworth Press) 


mended. It carries on the history began in 
“Meg, Peg and Topkins”’ and ‘ The Pigeon 
Pipers,” by Edith M. Elias. 

The Green Frog and Other Stories (Cham- 
bers, 5s.), by Erle Wilson, is in the ‘‘ Just So 
Stories’ tradition, and so very well done that 
even Kipling’s greatest lovers can hardly resent 
the imitation of his style. It is a delightful 
volume. Twenty Folk and Fairy Tales (Black, 
3s. 6d.) has eight coloured illustrations and 
248 pages of reading. It is excellent entertain- 
ment, and the same may be said of Favourite 
Fairy Stories (Partridge, 1s. 6d.), which contains 
twelve charmingly told stories, with four 
coloured illustrations and 128 pages, and is 
likely to please a slightly younger public. 


GOOD STORY BOOKS 

In the first class here comes Sally of the 
Circus (Black, 23. 6d.), by Frances Carpenter 
—the story of a schoolgirl who suddenly 
found herself obliged to act as ‘‘ boss” of 
her father’s circus. 

While the Story Log Burns (Bodley Head, 
6s.) has six coloured illustrations that are almost 
startling in their beauty and quite a lot of 
letterpress, and very suitable for reading aloud, 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


For our horse-loving friends is another 
story by Primrose Cumming, The Wednes- 
day Pony (Blackie, 5s.). This is one of those 
homely real stories which children adore, 
and very well illustrated too. 

Five boys in a prep. school with 
a very sensible master, Eric Lousada, 
to act as compére, have produced Super 
Fun (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) —a 
title which describes the enjoyment 
of the young authors rather than 
the experiences of their characters, 
which are thrilling, exciting, breath- 


taking—as you  please—anyhow 
superfun to read about. The same 
publishers have given us __ this 


Christmas another volume about 
those intrepid and delightful crea- 
tures the Lockett children, Smug- 
glers’ Gap (7s. 6d.) by M. E. 
Atkinson. 

From Messrs. Ward, Lock come 
The Adventures of Robin Hood 
(23. 6d.), with photographic illustrations taken 
trom the film; Long, Long Ago (3s. 6d.), in 
which Blanche Winder retells many stories from 
the classics ; two ‘“‘ Wonder Books,” Things to 
Do (5s.) and Air Craft (5s.), and two excellent 
long story books, Son of Billabong (3s. 6d.), by 
Mary Grant Bruce, an Australian story, and The 
Northways Quest (3s. 6d.), by John F. C. 
Westerman, where exciting things happen in 
the Pacific. 

For excitements of the most modern type, 
a hero who travels stowaway in an aeroplane, 
drug traffic, kidnapping, and so forth, The 
Snow Smugglers (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), by Patrick 
Pringle, is hardly to be beaten among Christmas 
story-books, though Give a Man a Horse 
(Harrap, 6s.), by Charles J. Furglor, equals it. 
This is the story of a boy who loved outdoor 
things and found himself doomed to office 
work ; but his employer sent him on a journey 
which brought all sorts of things that he had 
longed for into his life. 

Chinese Children at Play (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) 
is written and illustrated by Yui Shufang, 
with an Introduction by Chiang Yee. It 
is something quite different from any other 
picture book with its bright yet delicate draw- 
ings and its simple letterpress. 
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BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS. £5 5s.net 


Edited by A. K. Jackson, of the Herbarium, Kew. 668pp. 
WITH 260 FULL-PAGE COLOUR PLATES 
Here for the first time in a single volume is issued the new and revised 
edition of Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, a small limited edition only 
of which was formerly published in four volumes at £16 16s. 
The plates are life-size and are reproduced from drawings by Mrs. HENRY 
PERRIN, With Analytical Line-drawings by L. G. Goopwtn, and detailed 
Descriptions by Professor BuLcer, F.L.S. Prospectus on application. 


FRUIT GROWING. 
MODERN CULTURAL METHODS. 2ls. net 


Edited by N. B. Bacenat, B.A., Technical Assistant, East Malling 
Research Station, Kent. 8 Plates in Colour, 60 Photographic 
Illustrations and many Diagrams. 

Contains invaluable advice on Selection of Suitable Varieties, Planting, 

Cultivation, Pruning, Propagation, Gathering, Storing, Exhibiting, etc. 

Every phase of fruit-growing, both in the open and under glass, is 

treated in detail. 

Gardening Illustrated : “‘ Can be recommended with every confidence.” 

Fruit-Grower ; “‘ Real sound stuff in it, remarkably well arranged.” 


Mr. MIDDLETON SUGGESTS. 


Edited by C. H. Mippieton, the well-known Broadcaster. 
Colour and 16 in Photogravure. 

Easily accessible and valuable information not easily found elsewhere. 

Scotsman; ‘A most valuable, detailed, but handy volume.” 


THE BEST GARDENING BOOKS ,, jon ., 


12$”X10". 





solve the problem of 
what books to give 
this Christmas 


HOWARD SPRING: “It is a simple system. You decide 
how much you want to spend on your friend’s book. 
You buy a Token and post it to your friend. He then 
takes it to a bookseller and exchanges it for any 
book he would like of that value.” Prices from 3s. 9d 


5s. net 
8 Plates in 
6END ASA CARIg,, 


«0 
$ M4. 
‘a 





a Ye COMPLETE BOOK OF GARDENING. By Kew Authorities - 15/- net 
Y LANDSCAPE GARDENING. By RICHARD SUDELL, F.I.L.A. - 21/- net 
SHRUBS AND TREES FOR THE GARDEN. By A. OSSORN (Kew) 21/- net 
ROCK GARDENS. By A. EDWARDS (formerly of Kew) - - 7/6net 
OTHER GARDENING BOOKS. By Kew Authorities - 7/6, 5/- net 


. nee CIT Pp -XCELLE 
THE LAST MINUTE GIFT PAR EXCELLENCE COLOUR ALL THE YEAR IN MY GARDEN. Ed. byC.H.MIDDLETON 36 net 
WINTER FLOWERING PLANTS. Ed. by C. H. MIDDLETON - 36 net 
List of Gardening Books from 
WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD. 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 
TE 
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HYSTERIA 


in dogs & cats 


If you keep a dog or cat, do not forget 
an important item of A.R.P. — provision 
against ‘nerves’, shocks and hysterical fits. 


A VICAR 
OF A PARISH OF 
20,000 SOULS 


with only one woman worker 
to assist him, writes of war- 
In circumstances of excessive noise and commotion dogs time conditions :— 
and cats are liable to become hysterical. The surest cura- 
tive and preventive treatment is a dose of Bob Martin’s 
Fit and Hysteria Tablets. Their effect is speedy, 


“The work is backbreaking 
now, and withour your aid 
it would be heartbreaking.”’ 


reliable and safe for dogs and cats of all ages. 


BOB MARTIN'S 





Parochial work is now of the 
greatest national importance. 
Over 800 grants are already 
being made for workers, but 
much additional help is still 


FIT AND HYSTERIA TABLETS 


BOTTLES OF 24 TABLETS 1/3d 


DOG BOOK: Get a copy of Bob Martin’s Dog Book from 
your usual supplier or direct from Bob Martin, Ltd.,77A, Union St., 
Southport, Lancs., price 2d. The standard work on Dog care. 





needed. 





WILL YOU HELP US TO SEND 
WORKERS TO SUCH NEEDY 
PARISHES ? 


CHURCH 
PASTORAL- 


“COUNTRY LIFE” 


Horticultural Catalogue Guide 








SEEDS AND BULBS 


W. J. UNWIN, LTD 


Seedsman, Flower and Vegetable 


HISTON, Seeds for present 
GAMBS. Sowing. AID 
R. H. BATH, LTD. 


Seeds, Roses, 
Plants. 





The Floral Farms, 
WISBECK. 


SOCIETY 


Falcon Court, 32, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4 


Emergency Address: 


Rock House, The Ridge, 
Woldingham, Surrey. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


GEORGE G. 

WHITELEGG, 
The Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST, 
KENT. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 515 


A prize of books to the value of 2 guineas, drawn from those published by CouNTRY 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossword No. 515, COUNTRY 
Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office 
not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, Dec. 14th, 1939. 


The winner of Crossword No. 513 is 





Gardens Designed 
and Constructed. 
Sherwood Cup, 
Chelsea Show, 1927 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
Gstablished 1820 














SOLUTION to No. 514 


The clues for this appeared in December 2n1 issue. 
SNE tate 
HSA S| NEN USAIN INL 
HUINIVIU (S/H BLE SINEAILIE) 





CRENUNUNUNTNLNA 
K/EIS|TRIELIN DRAWERS 
BNAZENACENLUEICNE 
SES Aaah 





Sir Harold Wilberforce-Bell, Portington Hall, Eastrington, Yorkshire. 


SIN EINN USNNIGI 
TELSTILUINIGININ|O)T)1 (CiEI[s) “Princes and _ lords 
HSLUNN BONEN ORNVNN rw flourish or may 
TINIDINICITISIMWIAIRISIH[IIP) fe 
EINENOSLRIGN SSA 
(VIEJINIIOM)SSLUINAIINIET)L(O)(N) 
ER CNERNNT SOW TNC 
(S|EEMIS|NIGIRIEVEIN|Wi1(C)H) 


ACROSS. 

1. The hero’s weak spot (three 
words, 4, 2, 8) 

8. How we mean to deal with 


“COUNTRY LIFE’? CROSSWORD No. 515 


N 
a | 





them as a —— has 
made.” 
—Goldsmith (6) 
28. A tailless trio (three 
words, 5, 5, 4). 


DOWN. 
2. “A dwarfish whole, its body 
brevity, and wit its soul,” 
as Coleridge described it 





the Nazi mentality (6) (7) 
9. It keeps to the point before 3. Anagram of 24 (4) 
it (7) 4. They might make us foam (6) 
Bird, river or game (4) “. 
a } _— 4, 5. Musical closes (8) 
13. Scotsman whose cleverness 5 is. alee mek be ened 


in getting food we may 
envy to-day (10) 
15. ‘“‘ Too —— for the solemn 
things they are, 
Too solemn for the —— 
touches in them.” 
—Tennyson (5) 


with matches (10) 
7. Plant bearing the stamp of 
wisdom ? (two words, 8, 4) 
10. AMahommedan Messiah (5) 
11. In spite of its colour not the 
kind you put in cakes (12) 





16. Charles I accepted it of right 14. Viewpoint of a shrewd ob- 
(8) server ? (two words, 5, 5) 

17. When it gets turned back 16. It starts suppurating the 
there is one to take its wrong way (3) 
place (3) 17. A chaplet of names (8) 

18. With it I enlarge caves, but 19. The chords one is constantly 





they remain hollow (7) 


hearing (5) 


Doubtless he couldn’t be 











20. Taken by the venturesome (5) at. 

23. Or Pamelafather, as he might what he is (7) 
be called (10) 22. Does it taste doubly good ? 

24. Mother of the Heavenly 6 Name. 
Twins (4) 25. Often destructive of life even 

26. Fifty with the gaoler mixed in though without an ending 
gay fashion (7) (4). Address ..... 
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APRES LA GUERRE 


OBODY, not even the lowest-hearted pessimist, believes that 
this miserable war, this epoch of world suffering, is going on 
for ever; it will last so many months or years, perhaps, 
and then the guns will cease firing, a saddened world will 
look up to harmless skies, begin to breathe again and step 

out into new peace. Aprés la guerre life will be going on, and it will 
be a better life and one more easily and speedily shaped to new and 
wiser ends if some good things that existed before September 3rd, 
1939, have been kept alive for it. As a case in point, take the question 
of research into the causes and cure of cancer, a terror in some ways 
comparable with the terror of war itself. War has not done away with 
this curse ; it may be with us when war is ended, but the efforts of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund (c.o. Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2) have been so far successful 
that those responsible are able to tell us that their “‘ knowledge has so 
increased that the disease is now curable in increasing numbers.” 
Probably the cost of the war for one day would carry the researchers 
to their final discovery; on the other hand, if lack of funds slows down 
and delays the work there is no estimating how much may be lost to 
humanity. 

The Royal Cancer Hospital (Free) (Fulham Road, S.W.3), 
which carries on the other side of this most gallant and glorious struggle, 
also is still full of patients suffering in this dreadful manner, hoping 
for help or relief. In its own special way the Hospital shares in the 
effort to discover cause and cure, and meanwhile is the one hope for 
thousands. Perhaps—who knows ?—aprés la guerre we may emerge 
into a world in which, through their efforts and our support, cancer 
with all its anguish has been done away. 

A very important question which cannot be left unanswered until 
war is over, for its answer is concerned with material which will be needed 
for peace, is, What is being done to make sure that in these difficult days 
national character will not deteriorate ? Here invaluable help is given 
by the work of the great and long-established Church Pastoral Aid 
Society (Falcon Court, 32, Fleet Street, E.C.4), which is supported 
by those who believe that the Christian character of the nation is of 
vital importance. The Society will gladly give further particulars 
to any readers of CoUNTRY LIFE who feel interested in the possibilities 
of the work. A kindred appeal is made by The Poor Clergy Relief 
Corporation (27, Medway Street, S.W.1), for presents of money or 
clothes with which to cheer at Christmas-time the many poor clergy 
and the widows and unmarried orphan daughters of the clergy who, 
throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies, know bitter distress 
because we have not so far found it in our hearts to see that those who 
minister to us Heavenly things should have, not wealth, but the bare 
necessary minimum of earthly things. 

The splendid Salvation Army is to-day facing greater demands than 
at any time in the seventy years of its existence. Welfare work among 
the troops, both here and in France, including the new mobile canteens 
that carry comforts, books and so forth to small isolated units in the 


country districts, are among their activities. It is a fine thing that a soldier, 
a man in France, very anxious about young wife or sickly child in an 
English city has only to speak to the Salvation Army officer and he 
will see that they are visited and helped by the workers in their neigh- 
bourhood. Work among evacuated children and mothers, to cheer them 
and lighten the burden of those who house them are new additions to 
all that the Salvation Army shoulders, and the Army resolved that their 
normal work shall not be impeded and that the thousands to whom 
every year they carry cheer should not be disappointed in this “ black- 
out’? Christmas. Help will be very gratefully received at 101 Queen 
Victoria St., E.C.4. 

The Silver Lady Fund (6, Tudor Street, E.C.4) still carries on 
during the day its work of comforting and feeding the homeless and 
destitute—at night now the sick and injured among the Forces arriving 
in Londen are met and provided with hot soup, Bovril, biscuits, and 
cigarettes. The Silver Lady is unique among London benevolences 
and would be sorely missed by the least happy of our citizens if the strain 
of war-time were to reduce its work. 

Another benevolence which cannot wait for the end of war and 
must not suffer, for it has so much to give to peace, is that of the Shaftes- 
bury Homes and Arethusa Training Ship (164, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
W.C.2). Here hundreds of girls and boys who have no homes and no 
prospects are given an excellent education, fed, clothed, and trained and 
sent out into the world well equipped to become useful citizens. Many 
of the old boys of the Arethusa are among those sailors who at the 
present moment are facing death and the most cruel of dangers at sea 
in order to save us from hunger and defeat. 

Children who cannot hope to become so physically useful to their 
country yet have their claim on us; their ills may be lessened, their 
powers may be trained, they may become happy lives and so a strength 
to the future. Here a small but good charity—St. James’ Cripple 
Mission, 58, Murillo Road, Lewisham, S.E.13—begs us to insert an 
appeal for “‘ clothing, boots and shoes, folding chairs, knitting wool, 
comic books and papers, games, toys, and magazines. 

The black-out has probably brought home to us as never before 
the needs of the blind. We grope, we tap with sticks, we stumble, 
we cannot do what we will because we cannot see to doit. Apreés la 
guerre all will be well again for us, but not for them. A hundred and 
forty-eight blind men and women are sheltered in The North London 
Homes for the Blind (Hanley Road, N.4). Their new hospital makes the 
Homes more than ever efficient and more than ever in need of help. 
The Barclay Workshops for Blind Women (19, Crawford Street, W.1) 
are still producing their beautiful woven dress materials, tablecloths, table 
napkins, scarves, all sorts of lovely things, and hoping for orders for 
Christmas presents. 

We shall certainly want to find all these activities still carrying on 
into peace, and by our help now we can make sure that there shall be 
no break in work or organisation so that they may be ready to help 
in shaping a better world aprés la guerre. 








PLEASE REMEMBER IN YOUR WILL 


THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE HOMES 





DEREK 


She CHILD, AND}750 OTHERS, were homeless, suffering and 
deprived of the very necessaries of life, until the Crusade of 
Rescue took them into its care. This charity is part of the big 
National Work of Child Rescue and depends for its existence and 
maintenance on voluntary contributions. 

When you realise that half-a-crown will feed and clothe two such 
children for a whole day, will you not send a gift to the Very Revd. 
Canon George L. Craven, Administrator, 48, Compton Street, W.C.|. 




















Please Help 
Che 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


The first special hospital in Lendon for Cancer 
treatment and research. No letters. No payments 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute 
and for the Radiological Department. 


SOLICITED. 


Bankers : 


LeGacies, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 


Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. 


Roval Cancer Bospital 


(FREE) | 




















Place an order 

at Newsagent 

or Bookstall 
To-day. 


3° 
Or by post 44d. 
from the Publisher, 
_ GeorgeNewnes, 
* Ltd., Tower House, 
® Southampton Street, 
London, W.C.2. 
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Christmas—a time of happiness for some, of cheerless 
grates and empty larders for others. Last Christmas, 
thanks to thoughtful friends, the Salvation Army brought 
Christmas fare and comfort to many a needy family. 
Thousands of the poor shared our Christmas joys. 


This Christmas we serve on another front as well. The 
Services need our help. The evacuated children must 
be our care. In camps and barracks, in huts and hostels, 
and elsewhere we must bring the spirit of Christmas to 
men away from their own fireside, and to the children 
who are spending their first Christmas away from home. 
This double duty will prove a tremendous strain on 
our resources. 


Will you help to ease the strain by sending a 
Christmas Gift to General George L. Carpenter, 
101, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


The 


Salvation J\rmy 








Please don’t let it be a 
‘* BLACK-OUT CHRISTMAS ” 
for the 8,250 boys and girls in 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


War is adding greatly to our anxieties. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS OF 
10/- 


would be very acceptable. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, should be 
sent to 273 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.|I. 














NOTED IN 


HRISTMAS present buying, with black-out, petrol restric- 

tions and so forth may present some difficulties this year, 

but on the other hand it will prove all the easier, because 

there have seldom been so many novel and useful things to 

choose from. At Rivoli, Knightsbridge, for instance, there 
are all sorts of ‘‘ Countryman ”’ products, charming wooden beer-mugs 
and wine jugs, wrought-iron candlesticks, and lots of other things that 
our evacuated friends will specially like. Then there are other useful 
presents, luminous flowers for the black-out which will please in either 
town or country, first-aid and gas-mask cases, and such novelties as the 
“ ‘Three-in-One ” cushion, which may be an air cushion, a hot-water 
bottle, or an ice-bag. Dart-boards and luminous watches are other 
good ideas. Specially good arrangements for shopping by post and 
C.O.D., and “ Rivoli Gift Vouchers ” which can be presented at Rivoli 
in Gooch’s, 63, Brompton Road, S.W.3, or in Amsterdam, Alexandria 
or Cairo, are other features. 


PRESENTS WHICH ALWAYS PLEASE 

Handkerchiefs are always a safe choice as Christmas presents, 
and besides being very easy to post have an air of being made definitely 
for the recipient if they carry his or her initials. The illustration accom- 
panying this note shows some really beautiful and distinguished handker- 
chiefs from Messrs. A. Sulka and Co., Limited, 27, Old Bond Street, W.1, 
who are known as most discriminating specialists in men’s wear. One of 
their suggestions—but orders 
must be given at once if they 
are to be carried out in time 
for Christmas—are handker- 
chiefs for the soldier with his 
regimental crest, embroidered 
on a coloured background. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION 

Very few people now- 
adays are so indifferent on the 
subject of the care of the teeth 
as were many of our grand- 
parents. Frequent visits to 
the dentist from childhood 
onwards are regarded as only 
right, and reduce the terror of 
his chair to aminimum. But 
what many people do not 
realise is that those terrors 
might dwindle to almost 
nothing if they themselves 
saw to it that their teeth were 
cleaned night and morning at 
least, and cleaned well with a 





PASSING 


and brushing them upwards. For this a good tooth paste and a 
good brush are essentials, and for the former nothing is nicer 
than the “ Kolynos,” with its lovely clean taste, its strong cleansing 
powers and, akove all, its antiseptic properties, which are very 
strong. Another recommendation not to be lightly overlooked in these 
days is that ‘“‘ Kolynos”’ is made in England. 
COFFEE WITHOUT WAITING 

A cup of coffee is one of the most heartening and cheering things 
when you are tired or chilly after long hours on duty or difficult shopping 
expeditions. Good coffee for breakfast and after dinner seems,too, almost 
a necessity, and has till now, in most houses, involved a good deal of 
trouble with percolators and such appliances. It will be very good 
news for many people that Messrs. Nestlés Milk Products, Limited, 
the well known makers of Nestlés Milk, have now introduced a coffee 
drink that can be made at once and by anyone. This is “ Nescafé,” 
a brown powder upon which it is merely necessary to pour the desired 
quantity of hot water, or milk, or milk and water. It is ready at once 
and has no grounds, and is of excellent flavour. For making cakes 
and sweets such as junket and for icing it has great advantages, being 
easily and quickly made ready at any strength desired. ‘‘ Nescafé”’ is 
stocked by all the big London stores and first-class grocers, and a great 
deal of it is going out to France in parcels for the B.E.F. 


A PERFECT LIQUEUR 

Cointreau is a liqueur 
which has been very steadily 
growing in popularity of late ; 
in fact, it is known wherever 
they make and shake cocktails, 
for is it not an essential ingre- 
dient in “‘ Side Car,” in “Silent 
Third,” and the prettily named 
“White Lady”’? A great many 
people who buy and like 
this excellent, clean-flavoured 
liqueur have failed to grasp 
another of its recommenda- 
tions and the fact that it has a 
second sphere of usefulness in 
the kitchen. A teaspoonful or 
less added to a fruit salad, to 
grape fruit or raspberries, 
simply makes all the difference, 
deepening and_ enhancing 
flavour and making it quite an- 
other dish and a much better 
one. In these days, when the 
menu naturally presents some 
difficulties, such a simple and 
easy way of turning a simple 
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into all angles and with atten- 
tion to brushing the gums 
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is certainly well worth noting. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” HOTEL REGISTER 





LONDON 
ALMOND’S HOTEL, 
Clifford Street, W.1. 
BAILEY’S HOTEL, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7 
BASIL STREET 
Knightsbridge, S.W. 
BERKELEY Hi 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
BROWN’S HOTEL, 
Dover Street, W.1. 
Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
CARLTON Hi 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
CAVEND! Hi 
Jermyn Street, W.1 


CLARIDGE’S 

Brook Street, W.1. 
CONNAUGHT HOTEL. 
Carlos Place, W.1. 
DORCHESTER HOTEL. 
Park Lane, W.1. 


Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 
GT. ROYAL HOTEL. 
Paddington. 


GROSVENOR HOTEL. 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 
GROSVENOR HOUSE, 

Park Lane, W.1. 

HOTEL VICTORIA. 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


HOWARD HOTEL. 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
Russell Square, W.C.1 


LANGHAM HOTEL. 
Portland Place, W.1 
PARK LANE HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 

PICCADILLY HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 

RITZ HOTEL, 

Piccadilly, W.1. 

SAVOY HOTEL, 

Strand, W.C.2. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL. 


South Kensington, S.W.7. 
WALDORF HOTEL. 
Aldwych, W.C.2. 
WASHINGTON HOTEL. 
Curzon Street, W.1. 


WILTON HOTEL. 
Victoria, S.W’.1. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
BEDFORD 


, 
Swan Hore. 


BLETSOE, 


Tue Fatcon Ixy. 


EATON SOCON. 


Ye Otpe Warire Horse. 


BERKSHIRE 
ABINGDON 


Crown AND TuistLte Hotes 
CoT. 

Berystepe Hore! 

BRAY-ON-THAMES. 

Tue Hinn’s Heap Hore-. 

GEORGE Hore. 

WHITE Hart Hore: 

WINDSOR. 

Tne ** Waite Hart,’’ Winvsor 
Lrp. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

UNIVERSITY Arms Hore. 


WHITTLESFORD. 
Rev Lion Hore, 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Patace Horev. 


CHESHIRE 


GROSVENOR HOoreL, 


Street. 


Eastgate | 


HOYLAKE. 
Royat Hore. 


CORNWALL 


Tue GRENVILLI Horet (Bupr) 
Lrp. 
FALMOUTH. 


Fatmoutn Hore v. 


HELFORD PASSAGE 


‘ (near Falmouth). 
Tue Ferry Boat Inn. | 
ROCK, WAD! E. 
Tue Dormy Hovse. 
ST. . 
TREGENNA CastLe Hore. 

. MA 
Ipte Rocxs Hore. 
TINTAGEL. 


Kine Artuur’s Castte Horet,| 


| ROYAL 


| CUMBERLAND 


Crown AND Mitre Hote. 


GLENRIDDING, PENRITH, 
Utiswater Hore.. 
Lakes). 


( 
Royat Oak Hore! 


ATER. 
Scare Hint Horev. 


DEVONSHIRE 
BARNSTAPLE. 

ImpertAL Hore. 

INE (DARTMOOR). 
CHERRY TREES. 
BIGBURY BAY. 

Burcu Istanp Hore. 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 


Rosemutiion Hore. 


CuLLompton Hore -. 
DARTMOUTH. 
RaLeicu Hore. 


Strete, Manor House Horet 


RovuGemont Hore. 
HARTLAND. 

Quay Hore. 

HORNS CROSS (N. DEVON). 
Hoors INN. 

KINGSWEAR (8. DEVON). 
Riversea Private Hore. 
Phone 32 Kingswear. 


Ler : Bay Hore. 


THe ARUNDELL ARMs 


LYNTON. 


RoyaL Castie Horer. 


MODBURY (S. DEVON). 


Mopsury Inn Hore . 


Moortanpd Hore v. 


NORTH BOVEY 


(near Moretonhampstead).| 


Manor Howse Hore, 
PAIGNTON. 
Repciirre Hore. 


SHALDON (near Teignmouth). 
Tue Rounp House Horer 
SIDMOUTH. 
Betmont Hortet 
Fortrirtp Horer 
KNowLe Hore, 
Victoria Hore. 
TORQUAY. 
GRAND HOTEL. 
HowpEN Court 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
Patace Horet 
Torsay Horets, 

Roap. 
WOOLACOMBE BAY(N.DEVON). 
Wootacomse Bay Hore. 
YELVERTON. 


Moortanp Links Hore . 


Hore! 


Lrp., Torpay 


DORSETSHIRE 
OUTH 


THe Covurr. 
SB A 
Coompt House Horet 


Dicsy Hore. 


SWANAGE. 


HorTet GROSVENOR. 


DURHAM 


Royal County Hore! 
Watertoo Hortet, 


ESSEX 
IN-ON-SEA. 


Beacn Hore. 

WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 

Queen's Hore, 
Hamlet Court Road 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Roya. Hote L. 


GLOU! . 
New County Hore, Sourncate 
STREET. 


TEWKESBURY. 
Royat Hop Pore Hore . 


HAMPSHIRE 


Forest Park Hore. 
Carey's Manor Hore . 
OUTH. 
Branksome Tower Hore . 
BourNEemMoutTH Hypro. 


| Canrorp Currs Hore. 


CaRLton HOTEL. 
GRaNnD HOTEL. 


| Hicuctirre Hore. 
| Norro.k Hore . 


BO OUTH (Sandbanks}. 
Tue Haven Hore. 
HAYLING ISLAND. 

Hore. 

LIPHOOK. 

Royat Ancuor Hore. 


EAGLE 


| Hampshire—cont inued. 
LYNDHURST. 

| Crown Hore. 
GranD HOore.. 


GRAND MARINE Hote, 
BarTON-ON-SEA. 


ODIHAM. 

GrorGe Hore. 

80 4 

SoutH Western Hote. 
80' 


SANDRINGHAM HOTEL. 


(near Lyndhurst). 


Compton Arms Hore. 
Royat Hore-. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


RD. 
Green Dracon Hore, 
Broad Street. 
Hop Pore Hote. 
(near). 


Mount Craic Hore . 


Roya Hore... 
HERTFORDSHIRE 

Busey Haut Hore. 

} ESDEN. 
BRIDGWATER Arms HOTEL. 
ROYSTON. 

Banyers Hore. 
| WATFO 


5 
| Rose anp Crown Hore. 
ARDEN 


GUESSEN's Court HOTEL. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
| HUNTINGDON. 


GEORGE HOTEL. 

sT. . 

| Gotpen Lion Hore. 
ISLE OF WIGHT 


SHANKLIN Towers Hore. 
Royat Hore. 


KENT 


BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA. 
BuNGALOw Hore L. 
BROADSTAIRS. 

Royat AcBion Horev. 

c 4 

Aspor'’s Barton Horet 
DOVER (St. Margaret's Bay). 
THe GRANVILLE Hore. 
FOLKESTO: 


BURLINGTON Hott L. 
THE Horet IMPERIAL. 
I s 
Town Howse. 
GRANVILLE Horet. 
AK L 
Tue Amuerst Arms Hore.. 
WELLS. 
WELLINGTON HOTEL. 


Kinc’s ARMs "Hort L. 
LANCASHIRE 


Hore. METROPOLE. 
80 RT 


Victoria Hore. 
Patace Hore. 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. 


GRAND Horet. 
LINCOLNSHIRE 
G 


ANGEL AND Roya Hote. 
GEORGE Hore. 


Cuegovers Hore. 


COLN. 
Wuire Hart Hote -. 
RD. 


LopGe Hote. 


MONMOUTH 


| 
LLANGIBBY. 


BLEDDYN. 


NORFOLK 


CourRT 


| BLAKENEY Hote. 


Manor House Hore . 
GRAND HOTEL. 


Le SrrRaNGe Arms Gor LinKs 
Hote. 


| Gotpen Lion Hore. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Manor Farm Country Horet.! 


GeorGE HOTEL. 


UGH. 


| ANGEL HOTEL. 


Butt Hore. 
GRAND HOTEL. 


| NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
NR. RETFORD. 


BARNBY Moor. 
Hore. 


Ye Ov_pe Beir 


OXFORDSHIRE 


| Corswotp Gateway Hote v. 
THe Otp Swan. 
| RD. 


CLARENDON HOTEL. 
Mitre Hore. 
Ranpoten Hore. 


, CHURCH STRETTON. 
LonGMYND HOTEL. 
Tue Hore. 


RD, MINEHEAD. 
Hotnicote House Hote. 
BA’ 


Empire Hore. 

GRaND Pump Room Hore. 
| Lanspown Grove Hore. 

| Lanspown Hore, 
Brockkam Enp. 


ULVERTON (Border of Devon). 


Crown Hore . 
| HOLFORD 


| ALroxton Park Hote L. 
GeorGE Hore. 
MINEHEAD. 


Beacn Hore. 
| Hore, METROPOLE. 


AVONMOUTH 3 Hore. 
| TAUNTON. 


| CastLE HOorTeL. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


CLESHALL (near). 
KISHOPS OFFLEY MANoR. GvEs1 
Howse. 


Wuite Hart Hore. 


SUFFOLK 
ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA. 


| Waite Lion Hore. 
| Y ST. EDMUNDS. 
ANGEL HOTEL. 


BARTON 


Buti Inn, 
TOWE. 


Fetix HOTEL. 


THE 


| Hote: Victoria, 
80 ‘OLD. 


Hore. 


SURREY 
GODALMING. 


Tne Lake EL. 
GUILDFORD (near). 


NEWLANDS CORNER HOTEL. 


GRAND 


GEORGIAN Hortet. 
KINGSWOOD (WARREN). 
KinGswoop Park Guest House. 
PEASLAKE (near Guildford). 
Hurtwoop Hore. 

SAND! 


} ERS' 5 
Setspon Park Hore . 
| OATLANDS ParK Hore . 


SoutHpown HALt Hore, 


SUSSEX 
ALFRISTON. 
* Star’’ INN, 


GRANVILLE HorTe.. 

BRIGHTON. 

Norro._k Hore. 

O_p Sure Hote. 

BRIGHTON (SALTDEAN). 

Ocrkan HOTEL. 

CROSS-IN-HAND. 

PosstnGwortH Park HOorTeL. 
UGH. 

Tel. 394. 


Crest HOoTeL. 


Ye Ope Fetsrivce Hore. 


ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 
ANGLES Private Hore. 
BuRLINGTON HOTEL. 
GRAND HOTEL. 

, ParK Gates Hore. 


GLENROYDE HoreL. 
QueeEn’s HOTEL. 
HO 


| First Avenue Hore. 
| New ImpertaAL Hore. 
| Prince’s Hore. 
| DupLtey Hore.. 
Wuite Hart Hore. 
| PETWORTH. 
| Swan_ Hore. 
| . 
| Tvpor Ciose Horer. 
ST. > 
| Royat Victoria Hore . 
| Sussex Hore. 
WORTHING. 
} Patace Court Hore, 
| WYCH CROSS (Forest Row). 


Tue Roesuck Horev. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


| 
| BIRMINGHAM. | 
| New GRAND Hore. { 


MILLS 
(near Bury St. Edmunds).| D’ 


WESTMORLAND 


AMBLESIDE. 
Tue Queen’s Hote. 
G 


| Prince or WaALEs Lake Hote. 
WIND) 


| LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL. 
| Ricc’s Crown Hore. 


WILTSHIRE 


“EAST EVERLEIGH, 


MARLBOROUGH. 


Tue Crown Hore. 


’ 
Otp Grorce Hore. 


County Hore, 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
BROADWAY, 


Tue Lycon ARMs. 
DROITWICH SPA, 


RavEN HOTEL. 


YORKSHIRE 
BOROUGHSRIDGE. 


Turee Arrows Hore . 
CATTERICK BRIDGE, 
Tue Bripce Hovse Hore. 
HarRLow Manor Hott. 


THE MippLETON Hore. 
LONDONDERRY. 
Newton House Hore. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Roya. Hore. 
Brompton Hatt Country HOTEL 
Granp Hore. 
SOUTH STAINLEY 
(near Harrogate). 

Rep Lion Inn. 
YORE. 
HarKER’s Yor«K Hote. 
Younc’s Horer, Hicu 

GATE. 


PETER- 


IRELAND (EIRE) 
ENNISTYMON (Co CLARE). 


Fatts Hore. 


UBLIN. 

Roya HiBerRNIAN HOTEL. 
LENBEIGH (Co. KERRY). 
Tue Hore. 
LOUGH ARROW (Co. SLIGO). 
Hot.tysrook Hovse Horer. | 
WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY). 
ButLer Arms HOTEL. 

Bay View Hore. 


| WHITEGATE (Hunting District) 
(Co. CORK). 


CorKBEG HOTEL. 


NORTHERN IRELAND | 
BANGOR (Co. DOWN). 


Royat Hore. 
GRAND CENTRAL Hore. 


PORTRUSH. 


SEABANK HOTEL. 


SCOTLAND 
ARGYLLSHIRE 


Cumrai Horet. 
AWE. 


Locu Awe Hote. * 
TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull) 
WESTERN Istesj Hore. 


EAST LOTHIAN 


MARINE Hotet. 
Telephone: Gullane 106. 


FIFESHIRE 
ST. 


| THe Granp Hore . 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 


| CARRBRIDGE Hore. 


CALEDONIAN HOTEL. 


| Royat Hore. 


| ONICH. 
Creac-Duu Hore. 
IRTREE. 


Portree Hore . 


KINCARDINESHIRE 


| BANCHORY. 


Tor-NA-CoILLe HOTEL. 


PERTHSHIRE 
ATHOLL. 


| BLAIR 
| ArHoL”L Arms HOTEL, 


DreapNnouGnut HOortEeL. 


Scotland—continued. 
GLENDEVON near Gleneag 
CASTLE — ioe). 
Telephone : Muckhart 27, 


WINDSOR RESTAURANT, 
38, St. John Street. 


ROSS-SHIRE 
CH. 


GatrLocn Hore. 
STRA q 





| Spa Horer, 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE 

ALTNAHARRA Horte.. 

sco 3 

| Hote. Scovurie. 

WIGTOWNSHIRE 

STRANRAER. 


AvuLtp Kinc’s Arms, 





WALES 
ABERDOVEY. 


TREFEDDIAN 
PANGOR. 


CastLe Hote. 
CAPEL CURIG. 
Tyn-y-Corp Hore.. 
DOLGELLEY 


GoLtpEeN Lion Royat Horr1 
St. Davip’s Horet. 
LLAND iD 

Ye Wetts Hore. 


LLAN' le 
Tue Hanpv Hore. 
| GAZELLE HorteL, 

Giyn GARTH. 
, TENBY. 
| St. Bripes Hore. 
SNOWDONIA, WYNAN’ 


Pen-y-Gwryp Horet, 


FOREIGN HOTELS 








AUSTRIA 
BADGASTEIN. 


‘“*DeR KAISERHOF.’’ 


BELGIUM 
LE ZOUTE. 
GROSVENOR HOTEL. 
Digue de Mer 220. 


CEYLON 
COLOMBO. 
GALLE Face Hore. 
QUEEN’S Hote. 


| BEAULIEU-SUR-MER. 


Hore. BristTov. 
BERCK-PLAGE. 


REGINA ET VILLA DE LA SANTI 


ES. 
CARLTON HOTEL. 
LYONS. 
GranD Novuvetr Horet, 
11, Rue Grolee. 


Hote. Ritz, 
* 15, Place Vendome. 
HoTet ScRIBE, 
1, Rue Scribe. 
Hore ‘Astoria, 
131, Avenue des Champs-Elysées 
HoTeL WAGRAM, 
208, Rue de Rivoli, Jardin des 
Tuileries. 
LE TOUQUET-PARIS-PLAGE. 
WESTMINSTER HOTEL. 
MONTE CARLO. 


HoTEL DE Paris. 


TRIANON PaLtace HOorEeL. 





ITALY 
PARK Hotet. 
ME 


Hore. MAJESTIC. 


JAPAN 
KOBE. 


ORIENTAL HOTEL. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


KENYA ( q 
BiuE Post Hote. 





SWITZERLAND 


| GENEVA. 
| HOTEL DE LA Parx. 
| LAUSANNE OUCHY. 


| Hore Savoy. 
| Hore, Royat. 
HoTet MIRABEAU. 


LUGANO. 

HorTet SPLENDIDE. 

PONTRESINA. 

Granp HotTet KRoNENHOF- 
BELLAVISTA, 
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